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Ir a measure were complete without details,—if the mere passing 
of resolutions, and the sanction of a principle, were sufficient to set 
great questions at rest,—then, indeed, the members of the British 
House of Commons might fairly be allowed to congratulate them- 
selves on their labours of the past week, the importance of which 
it would be difficult to exaggerate. 

On Monday and Tuesday, the remainder of Mr. SranLey’s re- 
solutions for the extinction of Colonial Slavery were adopted by 
large majorities. Although many disapprove of the mode in which 
this great work is to be accomplished, it is gratifying to find that 
Not a single voice was lifted up avowedly in defence of the system 
which is now staggering under a deathblow. The victory, which 
the better feelings of our countrymen have gained, is one which 
the philantiropist may well rejoice to contemplate. How great a 
change has been wrought in the land, since the slave-trade, with 
all its horrors, was strenuously defended, by men still living, and 
in the high places of power! The only question now is, in what 
way the curse and stigma which that trade entailed upon us, can 
be most speedily and completely removed. As severe wounds 
never heal without leaving a scar, so national crimes of long con- 
tinuance and deep dye can only be expiated at a heavy cost. This 
penalty the people of England are about to pay. The loan of fif- 
teen millions, for which we were to receive good security and in- 
terest at 4 per cent., is converted into a grant of twenty millions 
without any interest at all. . This is the only material alteration in 
the Government proposal; and it was sanctioned by the House of 
Commons, by a vote of 304 to 56. The report of the Committee 
was received on Wednesday, and a bill founded on the resolutions 
was ordered to be brought in. 

Having thus in some sort disposed of the. affairs of the West, 
the House, on Thursday, proceeded to grapple with the East India 
question; which was brought before it by Mr. Cuaries GRant, 
in a speech three or four hours long. The following are the reso- 
lutions which he concluded by moving: they are sufficiently concise, 
and certainly no member could be said to pledge himself to sup- 
port the detazls of the measure by voting for them. 

*]. That it is expedient that all his Majesty’s subjects should be at liberty to 


repair to the ports of the empire of China, and to trade in tea and in all other pro- 


ductions of the said empire, subject to such regulations as Parliament shall enact 
for the protection of the commercial and political interests of this country. 2. 
That it is expedient that, in case the East India are ger shall transfer to the 
Crown, on behalf of the Indian territory, all assets and claims of every descrip- 
tion belonging to the said Company, the Crown, on behalf of the Indian terri- 
tory, shall take on itself all the obligations of the said Company, of whatever 
description, and that the said Company shall receive from the revenues of the 
said territory such a sum, and paid in such a manner and under such regula- 
tions, as Parliament shall enact. 3. That it is expedient that the Government 
of the British possessions in India be intrusted to the said Company, under such 
conditions and 1egulations as Parliament shall enact, for the purpose of extend- 
ing the commerce of this country, and of securing the good government, and 
promoting the moral and religious improvement of the people of India.” 

The East India Company have agreed to the terms which are 
here indicated; and as the House of Commons has passed them 
without a division, the question may be regarded as in a fair way 
of settlement. Mr. Grant explained in his speech, that the 
Company were to retain the government of India for a fixed term 
of twenty years; that an additional Presidency was to be esta- 
blished in the North-western districts, now included in the juris- 
diction of the Bengal Presidency; shat the control of the Gover- 
nor-General over the subordinate governments should be rendered 
more definite and efficient; and that a body of Commissioners 
should be sent to Canton, to watch over and protect British in- 
terests in the place of the Company's Factory. One very essen- 


{Latest Epition.] 





| tial point, which is not hinted at in the resolutions, but which 
| Mr. Grant laid much stress upon in his exposition of. the, new 
| scheme, is that which refers to the abolition in India of all dis- 
| tinction between Europeans and the Natives, and the subjection 


of both to precisely the same laws. The settlement also of 
Englishmen in India, instead of being discouraged, is to be pro- 
moted in future. The guarantee fund of 1,200,000Z. is to be in- 
creased to 2,000,0002.; and is to be considered asa security for the 


. | payment of the dividend, as well as for the capital of the Com- 


pany. The proprietors may claim to be paid off at the rate of 


5 | 1002. for every 5/. 5s. annuity, whenever the political government 
| of India 
| spects, 
| Was proposed to the Directors some weeks ago, and which we 


In 
that 


other re- 
which 


hands. 
same as 


shall be taken out of their 
the plan is essentially the 


very fully discussed at the time. Mr. Granr stated that his 


| bill was prepared and ready to be brought in, as soon as the reso- 
| lutions had been regularly adopted by the House. 
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The scheme, 
on the whole, appeared to give satisfaction to most of those who 
made remarks upon it. Mr. Wynn, Mr. Marsorisanks, and 
Mr. Cuttar Frereusson, all expressed their approbation ; and Mr. 
Buck1NcHAm was the only member who stated a contrary opi- 
nion.. Time, however, has not been given, nor is the House as 
yet sufficiently acquainted with the machinery of the plan, to come 
to a decision as to more than its leading features. 

Lord Attruorp has at length set about the extinction of Tithes 
in Ireland, apparently, and we hope really, in good earnest. He 
moved a resolution, on Wednesday, toenable Government to ad- 
vance a sum to the Clergy sufficient to cover the tithe arrears of 
1831 and 1832, and the amount due for the current year. This 
money is to be repaid by the produce of a land-tax, to be laid 
upon all titheable land. Where the arrears have been discharged, 
the tax of course will only be collected prospectively. The land- 
owner must pay the tithe which, by the terms of his agreement, 
was to have been paid by the tenant; against whom he will have 
his remedy. It is not explained what is to be done with the smuld 
tithes, the collection of which is so grievous to the Irish cotter. 
Are they to be valued and commuted also? We hope so, however 
difficult the operation may be ; otherwise the business will be only 
half done after all. 

The resolution formed the topic of a long discussion last night, 
Mr. O'ConnELL gave Ministers his support, and thanked them 
for the measure. He also took the opportunity of lauding Mr, 
LirrLeton’s first proceedings in his office of Irish Secretary. How 
long this good understanding will continue between them, is of 
course problematical—possibly it may last a week. Some opposi- 
tion to the transfer of the obligation to pay the tithe arrears, from 
the occupier to the landlord, was manifested on the part of 
several Irish members; but upon the whole, the Government 
proposal was well received, and the resolution was carried by a 
majority of 270 to 40. 

At two o'clock on Friday morning, just before the House ad- 
journed, a most useful and excellent measure was introduced by 
Sir Jonn CampBELL, to abolish imprisonment for debt except in 
cases of fraud, to simplify and cheapen the mode of collecting 
sums due on bonds and bills. and to render freehold and copyhold 
property liable to be taken in discharge of simple contract debts. We 
trust that, notwithstanding the late period of the session, Sir 
Joun will push his bill through the House of Commons at all 
events. What may become of it in the Lords, Heaven only 
knows: we confess that our hopes of success in that quarter, fora 
measure which strikes a blow at aristocratical privileges, however 
iniquitous those privileges may be, are any thing but sanguine. 
And we find that Lord BroucHam, last. night, in pursuance of 
the deep line of policy which he has adopted, was THE FIRsT to 
suggest the postponement of the measure to the Peers !—a sug- 
gestion to which they, no doubt, will most willingly aceede. Should 
the Chronicle s “‘ Tory Plot” to overthrow the Ministry succeed, it 
is clear that whoever goes out, Lord BrouGHAm intends to stay in. 








The determination of Russia to make good her footing in Tur- 
key, is clearly indicated by the latest accounts from the East. She 
continues pouring in large bodies of troops as fast as her means of 
transport from Odessa will permit, and landing them a few miles 
to the eastward of the entrance to the Bosphorus. One or two 
castles at the entrance have heen given up to her soldiers; who 
are fortifying them with great assiduity, having a large number of 
engineers and workmen. These particulars are mentioned ina 
letter from Constantinople, dated 22d May, published in the Times, 
which states that they may be relied upon as correct. 


The Dutchess pz Berri has been put on board a French frigate, 
and sent off, with her baby, to Paler 4S3tng- meme 

French Opposition in the Chamber: ; 

are very angry at her escape; but/4 
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sure, on the ground of expediency; and it is evident that the na- 
‘tion is quite indifferent as to what becomes of her... 





The King of Belgium opened the new session of the Chambers 
on the 7th instant, with a speech from the Throne. He stated, 
‘that in consequence of the late convention with Holland, a partial 

i ing would take place ; that the revenue was improving ; and 
@hat a surplus over the expenditure might be expected. He called 
‘the attention of the Chambers to the state of commerce and agri- 
eulture, and recommended the forming of a water communication 
from the Scheldt to the Meuse and the Rhine. This speech was 
well received, and delivered with much spirit. 


The Marquis of Patmetua arrived at Oporto on the Ist instant, 
Gn company with Captain Naprer, and about six hundred troops, 
eesoripely Poles. It is expected that Don Pepro’s affairs will be 

efited by Patmetta’s arrival, as he appears to be the only 
Portuguese in his service on whose honour the least reliance can 
be * aig He is said to possess much influence in the country ; 
sand as long as he is minister, hopes may be entertained of the 
@efection of some of his brother nobles from Don Micugt. It is 
said that the Constitutionalists do not muster more than nine thou- 
wand effective troops: all attempts, therefore, to reach Lisbon, 
must be extremely rash, unless the rising of the people of the 
dnterior can be relied upon; and of their disposition to take Don 
Pxpro's side in the quarrel, we have seen no evidence as yet. 








‘Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 


1, Tue Kine’s Rerty to tHE Appress or THE Houser or 
Commons. Lord Auruorp appeared at the bar on Monday, with his 

ajesty’s answer to the address of the House respecting the affairs of 
Portugal ; which he read as follows— 
_ “Ihave received with great satisfaction the expression of your concurrence 
Gn the policy which I have pursued with reference to the affairs of Portugal ; 
and you may be assured that I shall use all my influence to put an end to the 
differences now existing in that unhappy country.” . 


2. Stave Emancipation. The House, on Monday, resolved it- 
self into a Committee; and Mr. Stanley’s third resolution, which re- 
Yates to the apprenticeship of the Negroes, was put from the Chair. 

Mr. Buxton then rose to make some remarks upon the details of 
the proposed measure. He alluded to the exaggerated statements of 
Mr. Hume on Friday last; which were calculated, he said, to give a 
wrong impression as to the real condition of the Negroes. Mr. Hume 
hhad said that one soldier out of seventy-nine was flogged; now he 
ould assure the House that one slave out of every three was flogged. 
He maintained very earnestly, that free labour was cheaper than slave 
dabour ; and stated that the canal slaves in Trinidad since 1825, at 
which period they had been put under the care of Captain Gibbs, had 
been orderly and industrious, He also mentioned the case of the hun- 
dred and sixty-five American Negroes who were wrecked on one of the 
Bahama Islands, and who had since maintained themselves in great de- 
fency and comfort, though in the midst of a population of slaves. He 
‘was opposed to the scheme of apprenticing the Negroes. Without 
wages or fear of punishment, how could they be expected to work? 
He thought it would be well to reject the resolution entirely, and that 
Ministers should frame another better suited to the emergencies of the 
“ease. 

Mr. FRranktanp Lewis stated his conviction that sugar could not be 
grown by free labour ; and that by abolishing slavery in our own Colo- 
mies, we should only be extending it elsewhere. 

Mr. Hitt thought, that the safest plan that could be adopted for 
@mancipating the Negroes, would be to free them immediately, with such 
guards for their future welfare as the case pointed ont. 

Mr. Marniorr was in favour of compensating the"planter, and ap- 
prenticing the slave as a preparation for freedom. 

Mr. Wason began to discuss the subject of compensation; but was 
interrupted by Lord Atrnorr, who reminded him that that subject 
was not before the Committee. He then proceeded to state the plan 
~which he would recommend for the emancipation of the slaves. 

He would make the slave a party to his own emancipation. He would tell 
him that he should be free at the end of a certain period, if he would apply him- 
self to the cultivation of the estate, for which he should get good and adequate 
‘vages, and should afterwards be set entirely free. The rate of wages to which 
they were to be entitled, should be determined by an officer sent from this coun- 
try, who should have an unlimited control on this subject, and who could have 
mo motives for doing other than justice between the two parties. He should 
then be disposed to give the planters an annual assistance, and he believed they 
would require that. He had not before broached his views on the subject, be- 
eause he had waited for the returns; and he now saw that the Government had 
proposed such a plan to the West Indians, and the West Indians had decidedly 
and strongly objected to it. 

Mr. SLANeY expressed his intention of supporting the plan of Go- 
"vernment ; which appeared to him to be cautious and practicable. 

Mr. Hatcoms disapproved of some of the detai!s, but on the whole 
would support the resolutions. 

Mr. SrrickLanp considered unanimity on this question to be very 
important, and hoped Mr. Buxton would not divide the House upon 
the resolution. 

Mr. Srantey said, it would be impossible to foretell what would be 
the consequence of rejecting that part of the measure which related to 
the temporary apprenticeships, and of declaring that as soon as the bill 
became law instant emancipation would ensue. He defended the reso- 
Jution at some length, and implored all parties to make mutual conces- 
gions, for the sake of settling the question. 

Colonel ConoLLy agreed with Mr. Stanley in deprecating any at- 
‘tempt to procure immediate. freedom for the vA 

Lord Howick opposed the resolution. It pledged the House to a 
measure with respect to the apprenticeship of the Negroes, on which 
it was utterly impossible that any human being could have any but the 
Moost vague and indistinct ideas, 





.Lord Attuorp defended the resolution. 


Mr. Macaviay would also vote for the resolution: he could not 
answer to his conscience for yoting on this oceasion with Mr. Buxton. 

Mr. Buxton, Mr. Stantey, Lord Howrex, Mr. Herrres and Mr. 
O’CowneELt made a few brief remarks; when the resolution was put, 
and carried by a majority of 324 to 42. 

Mr. StanLey then moved the fourth resolution, which fixes the 
compensation to the planters. He stated, that it was the intention of 
Government to propose a grant of 20,000,000/. instead of 15,000,000/. 

Colonel Davies said, that the debate on a question of such magni- 
tude should be adjourned ; and after some remarks by Mr. Joun Smrru, 
who approved of, and Mr. Gisnorne, who objected to the resolution, 
the House resumed, and the debate was adjourned till the next day. 


On Tuesday, the Chairman having read the fourth resolution,— 
“That a sum not exceeding 20,000,0001 should be placed at the 
disposal of Parliament ”— 

Mr. Rostnson expressed his general approbation of the Ministerial 
project, but objected to granting so large a sum as 20,000,000/. as 
compensation to the planter. He thought 15,000,0000/ amply suffi- 
cient ; and was certain, that when the present enthusiasm for the abo- 
lition of slavery was worn off, the people would grumble at the cost of 
it—they would not easily submit to an additional taxation of a million 
+ annum, to be raised by an impost on what had become a necessary 
of life. 

Lord Atruorp said, that this was merely a question as to the 
amount of the grant, not as to the mode in which the money was to be 
raised. He felt confident that the people would not object to grant the 
proposed compensation, as numerous petitions had been presented in 
which they stated their readiness to grant any sum of money which 
might be necessary to carry the proposed measure into effect. 

Mr. Cuarcrs Butter said, that it was the duty of the Representa- 
tives of the People to see that not a single undue farthing was given 
by way of compensation. 

Ministers proposed 20,000,000. as the amount of compensation; but Mr. 
Stanley might just as well have asked for 100,000,000/. Indeed, he did not 
know but that during the course of the evening he might ask for 5,000,000/. or 
for 50,000,000/. more. (A laugh.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer appeared 
to have no hesitation in this instance in granting the public money to any 
amount. He seemed ready at once to apply to a never-failing antidote for 
silencing complaints, by putting his hand into the public purse. In fact, it a 
peared to him that the noble lord, proceeding on the principles on which he did, 
might as well at once pay off, not only the interest but the principal of this sum, 
by doubling the Malt-duty and the House and Window tax for the next three 
years. (4 laugh.) He did not mean, in any remarks which he made, to give 
any displeasure to his Majesty’s Ministers. (Zaughter.) That had happened 
to them which would happen to any government under similar circumstances— 
that in bringing forward an ill-considered and ill-matured plan, where they had 
two contending parties to deal with, they had yielded to the more active of those 
parties, namely, to the West Indian body. Their plan was, as to compensation, 
that which had actually been desired by the West Indian body. 

He had been surprised at Mr. Hume’s observations. What was to 
become of the sheep when the shepherd’s dog thus deserted his duty? 

He did not mean to say that Mr. Hume had deserted his duty; but he cer- 
tainly was astonished to hear him call this 20,000,000/. a paltry sum, and speak 
of the readiness with which the people of England would pay it. He had 
spoken with greater levity of those 20,000,000/. than he had often spoken of a 
sum of 20/. in that House; for whatever beneficial rights they by this measure 
took from the West Indian Peppers, they were undoubtedly bound in honour 
and in policy to pay them. The argument that this was not property, which 
had been used by the learned member for Hull, was a perfectly absurd one. 
Whatever was sanctioned by the municipal law was property—the property in 
slaves was sanctioned by the municipal law in the West India Islands; and, 
however objectionable such property might be, the West Indian proprietors 
were entitled to get compensation for the loss of it. He contended, however, 
that from calculations, which he believed to have been correctly made, 22/. was 
the fair average value of each slave, and that 12,000,000/. was therefore a suffi- 
cient compensation to the colonists. The best plan of emancipation was that 
adopted in the Spanish Colonies, where every slave was made to labour for his 
freedom, and to pay for it by instalments. _If this plan were adopted, 4,000,000. 
would be a sufficient compensation instead of 15,000,000/. 

Mr. Pryme thought, that 20,000,000/. was decidedly more than the 
market value of the slaves. He contended that no act of Parliament 
ever had recognized the right of the planter to the offspring of the 
slaves; and that compensation should only be granted for slaves im- 
ported from Africa. 

Major Bravucuerk refused to vote the 20,000,000/., until it should 
be made manifest that emancipation would be the result of the purchase ; 
but he thought that the proposed apprenticeships were merely slavery 
under another name. 

Lord Sanpon said, that 20,000,0000/. was too little—that 25,000,0007. 
was no more than the planters were entitled to. 

Mr. J. Jervis admitted, that, as property in slaves was recognized 
by act of Parliament, compensation should follow the confiscation of 
that property ; but he would not vote one farthing by way of conciliation. 
He considered the proposition to increase the grant from 15,000,000/. 
to 20,000,000/. on that ground, as unconstitutional and improper. 

Mr. Srantey advocated the grant. 

It had been at first the intention of Government to bring forward two sepa- 
rate measures on the subject of Negro emancipation, the one containing a pro- 
position for the termination of slavery, the other for the grant of a compensa- 
tion to the planters. They were deterred from pursuing this plan by the fear 
that one of the bills might miscarry in the House although the other were 
adopted. By following the present course, it was evident a great object was 
attained: the same packet which conveyed the intelligence to the West India 
Islands of the determination of the House of Commons to terminate slavery, 
also conveyed the intelligence that that result was not to be brought about with- 
out a due reference to the interests and just demands of the Planters. 

He was sure that the people of England would willingly agree to pay 
the sum proposed. 

It had been asked, would the originally designed loan of 15,000,000/. have 
been repaid. He answered ‘ Yes,” not indeed by the planter, but by the Negro. 
With reference to this country, the supply would be in'the nature of a loan, but 
to the planter it would really be’a grant. _When the Government were aceused 
of not having made precisely accurate calculations upon this subject, he begged 
the House to recollect the extreme difference. of opinion which prevailed with 
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respect to the Valire of the slaves; for instance, Mr. Buller estimated ‘them at 
only 4,000,0004, whilst the first claim made by the West Indian interest was 
for no less a sum than 44,000,000/. With all possible desire to be-saving of the 
public money, he must say that this was not a.case in which to indulge parsi- 
monious economy. 

Mr. Porrer strongly objected to purchase the abolition of Colonial 
slavery at the high price proposed. 

Mr. Cay was willing to grant a liberal compensation to the planters ; 
but in return, he demanded that the Colonial trade should be freed 
from the shackles imposed upon it. 

The people of this country were paying not less than 1,500,000. a year in 
consequence of the monopoly enjoyed by the Colonists. The quantity of sugar 
refined last year, and exported, amounted to 450,000 hundredweight ; and unless 
he was much misinformed, the crop for the present year, as compared with that 
of last year, was expected to exhibit a deficiency of about that quantity. In con- 
sequence of the monopoly, the sugur-refiners would be compelled to come into 
the market, where there was only a sufficient quantity for home consumption ; 
and thus the price would be raised. to the people of England. He would state 
a circumstance to illustrate the manner in which the monopoly worked. Last 
week, some Porto Rico sugar, which any one acquainted with the subject knew 
was precisely the same as that called Muscovado sugar, which was used by the 
refiners, sold in the City for 22s. per hundredweight; and at the same time 
English Colonial sugar was selling for not less than 29s. per hundredweight. 
Here was an actual loss of 7s. per Lantreliweight to the English consumer in 
consequence of the monopoly; which upon 450,000 hundredweight, the amount 
refined and exported last year, amounted to a gross annual loss of 1,500,000/. 

Mr. Buxton proposed the following addition to the resolution— 

‘¢ That one half of the said grant shall not be paid until the period of appren- 
ticeships shall be expired, and the Negroes consequently put in possession of all 
the rights and privileges which are enjoyed by other classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects in the Colonies.” 

Mr. Wason, amidst much interruption, proposed as an amendment, 

* That to enable the House to carry into execution the proposed transition 
from a state of slavery to one of apprenticeship, such sums of money should be 
annually paid by his Majesty as would pay the wages intended to be given; and 
that to induce the planters and those interested to coincide in the prepositions 
cheerfully, the duty on sugar should be reduced from 24s. to 12s. per hundred- 
weight, on the produce of those islands so coinciding; and further, that the 
property of the country should be taxed to insure these ends.” 

Lord ALtTHor? said, as to the restrictions then on the sugar market, 
it certainly was his henest opinion, that the home consumption ought 
to be continued to the West India interest, but that the refiners in this 
country should not be prevented from refining for exportation. 

Lord Howick, Sir R. H. Ineris, and Mr. W. Wurrmore, amidst 
much noise, stated their intention of supporting the resolution. 

Colonel Evans proposed an amendment, that the best mode of 
affording the West India interest compensation would be the reduction 
of the duty on West Indian produce. 

Mr. PrEasE would oppose the grant: all the money would go into 
the hands of the mortgagees, and the slaveowners would derive no 
benefit from the arrangement. 

Mr. Bartine addressed the House amidst loud cries of ‘*Question!” 
and bursts of laughter. He spoke with much emphasis, his back being 
turned to the Chairman, and his speech directed to the members who 
usually sit behind him on the Opposition bench. He strongly protested 
against the grant. 

Mr. Briscok also objected to granting more than fifteen millions, 
and proposed an amendment to restrict the grant to that sum. 

The following divisions then took place. For the original resolu- 
tion, 277; for Mr. Buxton’s amendment, 142; majority, 135. On 
Mr. Wason’s amendment—against it, 383; for the amendment, 21; 
majority, 362. On Colonel Evans’s amendment—against it, 346; for 
the amendment, 22; majority, 324. Mr. Briscoe’s amendment, “to 
substitue 15,000,0002. for 20,000,000/.”—against it, 304; for the amend- 
ment, 56; majority, 248. Main question, ‘that this resolution be 
adopted ”’—for the resolution, 296; against it, 77; majority, 219. 

Mr. Cuartes Butter then said—“<I wish to ask Lord Althorp 
when he means to bring before the House the question of levying an 
additional duty on sugar?” 

Lord AtrHorrp—“ I have never stated positively that I meant to 
propose any additional duty, much less can ] name a day.” 

Mr. Sranvey stated that the packet had been detained in order to 
carry out to the Colonies the decision of Parliament on the Govern- 
ment propositions : he therefore would press the next resolution. 

‘¢ That his Majesty be enabled to defray any such expense as he may incur in 
establishing an efficient stipendiary magistracy in the Colonies, and in aiding 
the Local Legislatures in providing for the religious and moral education of the 
Negro population to be emancipated.” 

At the suggestion of Mr. Buxton, the words “on liberal and com- 
prehensive principles” were added ; and the resolution was agreed to. 
The whole of the resolutions were reported, and the House resumed. 

Mr. Bernat, on Wednesday, brought up the report of the Com- 
mittee. The resolutions were read and agreed to, and a bill in pursu- 
ance of them was ordered to be brought in. 


3. East Inpta Cuarter. The order of the day having been read 
on Thursday, for a Committee of the whole House on the East India 
Charter, and the question being put that the Speaker leave the chair, 

Sir Grorcr Staunton moved certain resolutions on the subject of 
the China trade, for the purpose of having them entered upon the 
journals of the House, but did not wish them to be discussed at that 
time. 


The resolutions were then put and negatived ; and the Speaker left 
the chair, 

Mr. Cuartes Grant then proceeded to address the Committee. 
He made some prelimary observations as to the vast importance of the 
subject ; and said that the principle on which the House was bound to 
act in legislating upon it, was, in the first place, that of benefiting the 
native inhabitants of India, and ultimately the inhabitants of this coun- 
try through them. With regard to the political administration of India, 


| —- to adopt. 


the first question which occurred was, “ Why should any change take | 


_ place?” Nowhe intended to look at the existing system of governing 


India with reference to its practical working, not mere theoretical sym- 
metry of design. He must admit that there were evils in that system 
~~a too great weight of taxation, and often a delay of justice. “But in 





comparing the condition of the people under the present with what it 
was under the Mogul and former Governments, it was clear that 
greater security of life and property was attained under it. cee the 
last forty years, a great improvement had taken place in the condition 
of the people. he Government had been sluggish, but still itwas 
such a one as the country required. The native population was only 
protected by it; and within the last twenty years, had acquired a politi- 
cal existence which was fully recognized by this country. These were 
among the reasons for continuing the Government of India in the hands 
of the Company for some time longer. There were other reasons'to 
which he would not advert in detail. 

But there was one point which he could not omit to notice—it was, that-by 
the interposition of the Company between this country and the people of India, 
India had been preserved from being agitated by those constant fluctuations of 
party and political feelings which were so strong in this country, and than which 
nothing would have opposed a more formidable barrier to the improvement of 
the people of India. 

There were circumstances which tended to mar the efficiency of the 
Company’s Government. One was the union of its trading with ‘its 
political functions. 

It was felt to be a great inconvenience that the Company should be pernsitted 
to carry on the trade with China. He objected to it, not on the ground of 
theory merely, but of practical inconvenience. He said more than this—that 
the union of the sovereign and the trader in that country was calculated to give 
a false impression of the character of the Government. The object of the trader 
was mercantile profit. That was once the object of the East India Company ; 
but although that was now no longer its object, the people could not help think- 
ing that their rulers were still governed by that ancient principle. Nothing, 
therefore, more marred the perfect efficiency of our government in India, than 
the union of the trader ra sovereign. Another circumstance which tended 
considerably to detract from the efficiency of the Company’s government in 
India, was the want of a proper check in the expenditure of the subordinate 
Presidencies. This control was deficient not only in the Government at home, 
but in the Supreme Government in India; and the result was, that some of the 
Presidencies involved themselves in many expenses which were not necessary. 
The cause of this was, that the Company, relying on its commerce for the pay- 
ment of its dividends, paid less attention than it might otherwise do to the ex- 
penditure of its territorial revenue. 

Then there was too much interference from this country in the 
Government of India; it was clear that the interposition of the home 
authorities should be confined to strong cases, or rather those of a gene- 
ral nature. All that depended on the administration of the Govern- 
ment of India should be left to the Administration there. He thought, 
on the whole, that it would be most expedient to maintain the political 
administration of the East Indies in the hands of the Company. 
He then proceeded to justify his proposal for opening the tea trade ; 
and adverted to the great progress which had been made during the Jast 
ten or fifteen years in removing the restriction on the commerce of the 
country. The Company’s tea trade had latterly become less profitable 
than it was heretofore. 

The Company, it was well known, had abandoned the whole of the trade 
with India, because it could not be continued except at a loss. It was not im- 
probable that even if Parliament did not interfere, the same course might be 
adopted with respect to the trade with China. It would appear, taking the 
average of three periods of five years each, that at the end of the first, the pro- 
fits amounted so 1,500,000/. ; at the end of the second term they had fallen to 
an average of 830,000/. ; and at the end of the third, to 730,000/. From this 
he thought it not unfair to conclude, that if the House were disposed to ¢on- 
tinue the monopoly, there were reasons which would induce the Company to 
give it up. 

He argued at great length against the opinion that the Chinese would 
refuse to trade in tea with merchants who bad not the Company’s sanc- 
tion, from the fact that the private trade in other articles had greatly 
increased, while that of the Company had regularly declined. He 
quoted a memorial presented upwards of two years ago by the Hong 
merchants to the Viceroy of Canton, in anticipation of the dissolution 
of the East India Company, in which they stated the necessity of hay- 
ing a representative of the King of England to reside in Canton, with 
the general management of the ships and merchants that came there to 
trade. The Viceroy, in reply, commanded “the nation’s chief, Mar- 
joribanks,” to write home and desire his King to send such a representa- 
tive. Though the laws of China, strictly prohibited intercourse with 
foreigners, the great increase in the opium trade proved that those laws 
were not enforced. He thought that Commissioners, armed with ex- 
tensive powers, should be sent to Canton to protect our commerce with 
the Chinese, and to endeavour by every prudent measure to extend it. 
He was opposed to sending an Ambassador to the Chinese Court. 
The result of our former embassies was by no means encouraging ; and 
it could not add to the respect of the Chinese towards our nation, to 
see our Ambassador dismissed from the presence in disgrace. He had 
recommended the Directors not to send out any more ships than those 
which were at present under orders for China, 

When the trade should become open, he had no doubt that there would be an 
abundant supply from the Chinese market to answer the demand of this 
country ; and at present there was avery large stock of tea in the warehouses 
of the East India Company. The amount of tea in the warehouses of the 
East India Company at present, was sufficient to supply the consumption of 
this country for two years, after the cessation of their exclusive trade in April 
1834; and ‘therefore, if there should be any interruption to the supply of tea, 
owing to the cessation of the trading of the Company,—which was not at all 
likely to occur,—there was a sufficient supply here at present to meet the con- 
sumption of the country for two years from April or even June 1834. The 
proposition had been made, that sufficient time should be allowed to the East 
India Company to dispose of their tea after 1834, before the private trader came 
into competition with them in the market ; but on the whole, he thought that 
it would be better not to interfere by law with their private concerns. 

There was some difficulty as to fixing the duty on tea. 


It seemed to his Majesty’s Ministers, that to propose a classification of teas, 
and to impose on each separate class a different rated duty, was the best mode of 
Such had been the course adopted in the United States 

fore the duty on tea had been taken off there; and ‘the concurrent testimony 
of all who had been examined as to its effects showed, that it operated in noway 
to diminish the revenue, while it had not an injurious effect upon the consum 
tion of the article in question. He did not-think that the private trader should 
be confined in the warehousing of his teas to the warehouses of the East India 
Company. He was sure that the ber of wareh would be such as to be 
sufficient to supply any demand for them, 
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He was also individually of opinion, that there should be no restric- 
tion as to the size of the vessels in which the trade should be carried on. 

With regard to the silk trade, it should be borne in mind that the 
Company were large importers of raw silk into this country, and that 
they kept up a large establishment of silk finishers in India, who ought 
not to be thrown out of employment by the cessation of the Company’s 
trade. 

He therefore intended to propose, that the Company-should be still allowed to 
employ them; while it would be the duty of the Government of India to seek 
out capitalists into whose hands the trade should be thrown, so that the em- 
ployment of those finishers should always be continued, and the supply of silk, 
which was so important to the manufacturers of this country, should never fail. 
In point of fact, the supply of silk would only be continued with the Company 
until proper parties could be found ia whose hands it could be placed. fy 

Mr. Grant proceeded to that part of the question which related to 
the compromise which had been entered into between Government and 
the Company. 

It was proposed by his Majesty’s Government, that the authority of the go- 
vernment of India should be continued in the hands of the Company for the pe- 
riod of twenty years; that their commercial privileges as a trading company 
should cease; and that in consideration of theirygiving up those privileges, an 
annuity should be granted to them; the amount of such annuity to be 
charged on the territory of India. It was calculated that the resources 
of India would be sufficient to supply this annuity; which it was proposed 
should be 630,000/. a year, being the amount of the dividends which the 
proprietors at present received ; and it was to be redeemable at the rate of 100J. 
for every 51. 5s. of annuity. It was proposed that the guarantee fund should 
amount to 2,000,000/. for securing the payment of the annuity, as well as for 
paying off finally the capital stock of the Company; and it was proposed that 
the annuity in question should be paid for a term of forty years, at the close of 
which period it should be at the option of Parliament, giving three years’ no- 
tice, to redeem it at the rate of 100/. for every 51. 5s. of annuity. He had al- 
ready stated, that it was proposed that the East India Company should retain 
the political administration of India for a period of twenty years, at the end of 
which period they might, if deprived of the government of India, demand the 
payment of their capital; but that if, at that period they did not demand it, 
then the payment of the annuity was to be continued for a term of forty years. 

He had thus stated to the House a general view of that arrangement 
which had been proposed by Ministers, and to the basis of which the 
East India Company had agreed. He felt certain that the annuit 
could be raised without difficulty out of the revenue of India, whic 
amounted to twenty-two millions, while the territorial debt was only 
forty millions. In two years, Lord William Bentinck had reduced the 
expenditure from eighteen to sixteen millions annually ; and there was 
good reason to calculate on an improvement of the revenue. There 
was an alteration in the frame of the Government of India, which he 
could not avoid mentioning. It was intended to establish another 
Presidency in the Western districts now under the Bengal Pre- 
sidency, and to give the Governor-General a more efficient con- 
trol over all of them than he now possessed. He also proposed 
to reduce the number of the Council of the subordinate Presidencies, 
and to assimilate the modes of administering the law in the differ- 
ent local judicatures. In support of this proceeding Mr. Grant 
read several extracts from minutes and observations of Lord W. 
Bentinck, SirC. Metcalfe, Sir E. Ryan, and Sir C. Grey, who all dwelt 
upon the necessity of applying some remedy to the evils resulting 
from the distinct systems of law which were established in the various 
quarters of our Indian empire. He then adverted to the advantages 
which were likely to arise from the increase in the number of English- 
men in India; and quoted the opinions of Lord W. Bentinck, Mr. 
Elphinstone, Mr. Bayley, and Mr. Holt Mackenzie, in favour of 
encouraging the settlement of Europeans in India, and subjecting them 
in every respect to the same laws as the natives. 

No European, after the passing of the proposed measure, must expect to enjoy 
any privileges beyond those enjoyed by the natives, but would be placed under 
the same laws and subject to the same punishments. This was proposed as an 
indispensable condition, and for the purpose of effecting that complete identifica- 
tion of the two classes which was so much to be anced. 

He also recommended that a commission should be appointed to re- 
port upon the state of the slaves in the East Indies. ‘The institution 
of castes rendered this a very difficult subject to meddle with. The 
state of slavery in the East, except in Malabar, was by no means severe. 
At a future stage of the measure, he should propose some alteration in 
our ecclesiastical establishment in India, by which the duties of the 
Bishop would be lightened. 

He concluded by moving the following resolutions. 

1. That it is expedient, that all his Majesty’s subjects shall be at liberty to re- 
pair to the ports of China, and to trade in tea and all the other products of the 
said empire, subject to such regulations and provisions for the commercial and 
political interests of this country as to the Government shall seem meet and 
proper. 2. That it is expedient, that if the East India Company shall be in- 
duced to transfer to the Crown their estates and effects on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India, the Crown shall take upon itself all obligations and liabilities 
whatsoever to which the said Company may be liable, subject to such regula- 
tions as may be determined by Parliament. Lastly, that it is expedient that the 
Government of India should remain in the East India Company, under such re- 
gulations as Parliament should prescribe. 

Mr. Wywn was rejoiced to hear that the natives would be put on a 
footing with Englishmen in India; and that the China trade would at 
length be thrown open. He thought it was of great importance that 
Parliament should enforce a proper qualification for the discharge of 
their duties on the part of the Directors. The present mode of electing 
Directors was very bad. Many of those best-qualified for the office 
would not submit to the labour and humilation of a canvass. He disap- 
proved of that part of the plan which proposed to place the subordinate 
Governments so completely under the control of the Supreme Govern- 
ment that they could not stir a step without their direction. He re- 
gretted that the subject had not been brought forward earlier in the 
session. He disliked rash and hasty legislation upon a subject of such 
magnitude. He generally approved of the plan, but doubted the ex- 
pediency of continuing to the Court of Directors, as at present con- 
mc sag the share which they now possessed in the government of 

a. 

Mr. Mansorrpanks thought that the way in which the patronage of 
the Directors was bestowed was conducive to the good government of 
India. The officers at the different Presidencies, all of which he had 























visited, were appointed under the present system, and were men of the 
highest qualifications and character. He approved of throwing open 
the China trade ; and was sure that, under judicious management, it 
might be greatly extended. 

Mr. Cutiar Fercusson would defer his observations till the bill 
was brought in. 

Mr. BuckincHam denied that the government of the Company had 
been a good government for India. It was one great system of jobbing, 
sordid ere and partisan patronage. The Court of Directors 
were so anomalously constituted, and so vacillating in their conduct, 
that it was madness to entrust the welfare of a hundred millions of 
British subjects to their keeping. Mr. Buckingham then gave the 
history of the newspaper conducted by him in India, and of the very 
extraordinary nature of the liberty of the press there. 

Mr. C. Fercusson, as a Director, defended the conduct of the 
Company against the assertions of Mr. Buckingham, and promised to 
give the resolutions his hearty support. 

Mr. Hume thought that the country skould have the option of 
altering the proposed system at the end of ten, instead of twenty 
years ; and asked when the bill would be ready ? 

Mr. Grant replied, that the bill was now ready, and it would be 
brought in as soon as the resolutions were‘passed. 

The resolutions were then put and agreed to. 

The report was brought up on Friday. The resolutions were agreed 
to, and a bill founded upon them ordered to be brought in. 


4. Tirnes 1n IrELanp. The order of the day having been read, 
on Wednesday, for the House to resolve itself into a Committee on the 
Tithes Act for Ireland, Lord AtrHore moved that the Speaker leave 
the chair. 

Mr. LAMBERT rose to oppose the motion. He said that the Coercion 
Bill was passed on the distinct understanding that it should not be used 
for the collection of tithes. He quoted from the Mirror of Parliament 
a most distinct and emphatic declaration of Lord Althorp to that effect ; 
and proceeded to maintain that the pledge thus given had been re- 
peatedly and most grossly violated. 

On the 6th or 7th of April,—he was not certain of the precise day, but it was 
the very day on which the act came iuto operation in the county of Kilkenny, 
—a party of Police, who had been going round several days before, directing the 
farmers to stick up on their doors a list of the male inhabitants of the various 
houses, went in the night, the very first night the Coercion Bill had been put 
in force, in all the array of military force, to the doors of the farmerss and 
when, in compliance with their orders, the inmates answered to their names, 
they were arrested for arrears of tithes. é 


n another part of Kilkenny, a still more disgraceful scene had oc- 
curred. 

A party of Police, under the the orders of Sergeant Shaw, went out on the 
night of the 30th of April, for the purpose of effecting some arrests for tithes 
due to the Reverend Dr. Butler. The same expedient for making the inmates 
of houses answer to their names was resorted to on this occasion; and the con- 
sequence was, that a large number of individuals owing arrears of tithe to 
amounts varying from 30s. to 2s. were marched off to gaol, where they were 
detained until the respective sums were paid. On the 2d of May, a like scene 
was enacted by the same party, and the individuals arrested were conveyed to 
Kilkenny gaol. Every threat, every menace, founded on the dread of the Co- 
ercion Bill, was in all these cases resorted to to induce the people to open their 
doors. Well, the cases were subsequently brought before the Magistrate, be- 
cause the flagrant violation of the law was apparent ; and what opinion did the 
Magistrate pronounce upon them? Why, that the acts of the Police were inju- 
dicious! Injudicious! Good God! was it not time to call for the interference 
of the House, when such scandalous, such outrageous acts, were passed over 
with the gentle reprehension of being “ injudicious ?” 

This sort of work went on day after day, and night after night: a 
general tithe hunt was set up throughout the country; there was a sort 
of burst on the coming out of the bill to claim arrears on the part of the 
Crown or of individual clergymen, as if they considered it a Godsend. 
He had been, he confessed, repeatedly warned that such would be the 
case, and that Ministers were not to be trusted; but he had trusted 
them, and was deceived. The number of decrees, pronounced under 
the bill for collecting tithe arrears, was 30,000; some of the sums for 
which proceedings were instituted did not amount to more than a far- 
thing. He stated a number of particulars respecting the operation of 
the Coercion Bill; and concluded by proposing, as an amendment to 
Lord Althorp’s motion, that the Speaker leave the chair, 

‘¢ That it is the opinion of this House, that the pledges given by Ministers that 
the bill for the suppression of local disturbances in Ireland should not be applied 
to the collection of tithes, and that the arrears of tithes should be got rid of, 
have not been fulfilled ; and also that the employment of the Military and Police 
forces in the serving civil process and levying tithes is highly unconstitutional, 
and ought to be discontinued.” 

Lord ALtHorp acknowledged that the conduct of Sergeant Shaw 
was not only injudicious, but unjustifiable. It was directly contrary to 
the wishes and orders of Government that the Coercion Bill should be 
used to enforce the collection of tithes. He certainly had thought that 
all measures for the collection of tithes by the Crown had been sus- 
pended. Mr. Lambert had informed him, it was true, that such was 
not the case on the 15th of May; and positive orders had been sent 
about ten days ago to stop all further proceedings. He hoped the 
House would not adopt the motion; which amounted to a strong cen- 
sure on the Government, and upon himself personally. He admitted, 
however, every thing which Mr. Lambert had stated with regard to his 
pledges. 

Mr. More O’FErrAtt read several depositions, to prove that the 
Military and Police had been actively engaged in collecting tithes. 
However, he owed it to the Irish clergy to say, that, as a body, they 
were more lenient in collecting their tithes than the lay impropriators. 

And he owed it to truth to declare, that the vacillating, neither- one-thing- 
nor-the-other policy of Ministers touching tithes in Ireland—their this day de- 
claring that tithes should be ‘‘ extinguished for ever ”—their to-morrow recant- 
ing and saying they meant no suc jones a was this trimming, dastardly 
policy, which had created so much dissatisfaction among their well-wishers, and 
indignation and contempt among their foes. 

Sir Hussey Vivian said, that the hatred to tithes was in Ireland a 
deep-rooted national feeling. 

The schedules laid on their own table of the number and character of tithe 
debis in Ireland during the two years preceding the bill of last session, ex- 
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hibited this fact in a striking point of view. He had carefully examined these 
schedules; and he found that in fifty parishes there were not less than 19,000 
tithe defaulters. Of these 19,000 defaulters, 1,000 only were for sums above 
51. ; 1,400 for sums above 1/. and under 5/.; 1,800 for sums under 11., and 
above 5s.: the remainder being for debts under 5s. ; a great many for not 
more than 6d., and even 2}d. and 14d. He would ask, should such a state of 
things be permitted to exist in a civilized empire? Was it not idle to keep 
cavilling about the abstract right of the Established Church to tithes, when the 
Catholies felt that reason and even religion denounced the monstrous principle 
of their being taxed for the support of a Protestant hierarchy? Let them then 
provide the remedy in time. He warned them, asa stanch friend of the Church 
of England. ‘ Coming events cast their shadows before;” and he who ran 
might read the signs of the times, indicating that not only in Ireland, but in 
England, the whole tithe system should be wholly extinguished. 

Mr. Barron Mr. H. Gratran, Mr. M. L. CHapmMan, and Mr. 
N. Firzstmon all complained that the pledges of Ministers had been 
grossly violated by their subordinates. 

Mr. Curran: Fercusson also thought that the Legislature had been 
abused upon this point. 

He had heard that an opinion had been given by the Law Officers of the 
Crown, that a power which vested in the Crown under the regulations of the ex- 
tant law of breaking into houses, might be exercised in the collection of tithes, 
and that persons had been seized under that pretext. He was convinced that 
Lord Althorp could not sanction such outrageous proceedings as the employ- 
ment of the Military in civil process. ; 

Mr. STanvey said, in answer to the allegation that the Coercion 
Bill had been used for the collection of tithe in Kildare, that he would 
just remind the House it had never been in operation in Kildare at all. 
He fully admitted the misconduct of Shaw, and thought that he ought 
not to have been treated so leniently. 
for Ireland, he knew that the Crown Officers were under the impres- 
sion that the Police had no right to break open doors to serve a civil 
process. He complained that this motion was a most direct and severe 
censure upon the’ Government. He called upon the opponents of Go- 
vernment to furnish some better plan than that which Ministers pro- 
posed for the settling of the tithe question; or, in case they were un- 
able to do so, to support theirs. 

Mr. O’Connett would tell Mr. Stanley what he did not mean by 
the extinction of tithes. (Cries of “ Oh, oh!” and interruption.) 
What had he, or his country done, that members should dare to put 
him down in that ruffianly manner ? 

Mr. Srantey and Lord Sanpon called Mr. O’Connet to order; 
and the Speaker said, that his language, as well as the interruption he 
had received, were both disorderly. 

Mr. O’ConneEt thanked the Speaker for the courteous manner in 
which his reprimand was conveyed ; and proceeded to state a number 


of instances in which tithes had been collected with much unnecessary | 
severity, and the grossest insults to the Irish peasantry and their wives | 


and daughters. That, he thought, was no¢ the way to extinguish tithes. 

He had never argued that any thing should be taken from the present clergy. 
He admitted that they ought to be allowed to keep what they had during their 
lives. He would also leave quite enough for all the purposes of Protestant wor- 
ship, until the Protestants, as religionists, should, if they so thought proper, 
contribute to the support of their own clergy. He would havea fund esta- 
blished by a tax, in the shape of a land-tax, which should be received by the 


Government, and the clergy paid by the Treasury. In conclusion, he said that | 


he had no confidence in the measures of Ministers on this subject. 


Mr. Suaw, Mr. Firzceratp, Lord DuncaNNon, and O’ConNnER 
Don, made a few remarks; and the House divided on Mr. Lambert’s 
amendment : for it, 45; against it, 197; majority for Ministers, 152. 

The House then went into Committee ; and Lord Auruore briefly 
explained his plan for the extinction of the tithe system in Ireland. 

By an act of Parliament passed in the last session for the composition of tithes 
in Ireland, from and after the month of November, 1833, tenants of land were 
not to be liable to the payment of tithes. The effect of this measure would be, 
that after the tithes of this year had been paid, the occupying tenants would be 
no longer called on to pay tithes. He thought it would be admitted to be most 
desirable—indeed, circumstances alluded to to-night proved it to be desirable— 
that Parliament should take measures to relieve occupiers of land in Ireland 
from the payment of tithes from the present time. 

He proposed, therefore, 

That a sum of money should be voted for the clergy, on receiving which they 
were to give a receipt in full for the arrears of tithe in 1831, 1832, and 1833; 
and that the money should be repaid by a land-tax, imposed upon land liable to 
the payment of tithes upon which tithes had not been paid during those three 
years. 

_ He stated, in answer to a question from Colonel PEercevat, that lay 
impropriators were not included in his plan. 

Mr. Suaw thought that Lord Althorp’s proposal was a fair one, and 
that the Irish clergy would accede to it. 

Sir Roserr Peet and Mr. O’Connext spoke a few words. 


The 
Committee reported progress, and the House resumed. 


The debate was renewed on Friday; the House beingin Committee. 
The Chairman read the first resolution— 

‘* That it was the opinion of that House that a certain sum of money should 
be advanced by Parliament to the Established Clergy in Ireland, in order to en- 
able them to relieve the occupying tenantry from the payment of tithe, the mo- 
ney to be payable by a Jand-tax.” 

Mr. O’ConneELt expressed his approbation of the resolution ; which 
he took to be a virtual extinction of tithes in Ireland. He thought 
that lay as well as clerical impropriators should come under its opera- 
tion. The lay tithes were the worst and most oppressive of all. He 
was happy to think that the Secretary for Ireland—perhaps he would 
permit him to say his “ friend ”—(Mr. Littleton took off his hat and 
bowed, in token of assent, amidst the laughter and cheers of the House )— 
had commenced his career in a way that was likely to give satisfaction 
in that country. His first act was to dismiss Captain Flinter, his se- 
cond to put Sergeant Shaw upon his trial. 

Lord ALTHORP promised to take Mr. O’Connell’s suggestion for in- 
cluding lay tithes in the proposed measure into consideration. 

Lord Esrinecton said, that unless lay tithes were included, the 
measure would be inadequate and incomplete. 

Mr. D. W. Hakvey protested against burdening peaceable people 
with charges arising out of desperate riot. If Ministers confined their 





As long as he was Secretary | 

















Church Reform to such a measure as this, they would be defeated in 
another place, and their defeat would be unregretted. He advised Mi- 
nisters at once to borrow the money from the Commissioners of Queen 
Ann’s Bounty, who had a million and a half of cash in hand, and had 
lately expended 40,000/. in repairing Lambeth Palace, and let their 
Treasurer run off with 20,000/. more. 

Sir Rosert Inctisassured Mr. Harvey, thatthe Queen Ann’s Bounty 
could not supply the necessary funds. i 

Mr. Fin said, that this money was proposed to be repaid by a land- 
tax— 

He wished to know how that was to be levied? Was it to be levied on the 
tenants ? If so, he wished io know, in cases where the present tenants had re- 
fused to pay tithes, if the incoming tenant should be liable ? Was an incoming 
tenant to be liable, or the landlord ? ’ ee 

Lorp Atruorp admitted, that in that case some injustice would be 
done. The tenant who had refused to pay tithes would escape the 
payment, and the charge must be paid by the landlord. 

Mr. GisrorneE said, it was then clear that the person who owed the 
money was not to pay it. The Crown had made the people its debtors, 
but the arrears were not paid ; now the landlord is to be made the tithe- 
proctor to collect what the Crown cannot collect. All these alterations 
were a mere juggle, and left the great gievance—the support of a Pro- 
testant Church by Catholics—untouched. Almost every person he met 
with thought the Irish Church should be put an end to. 

He knew a gentleman who was fag to another at a public school, and so 
strongly did he remember the discipline he received there, that he never met the 
eentleman, under whose dominion he had been, without fancying he was still a 
fig. So it appeared to be with this Government; they had been so long under 
the dominion of the Tories, that they could not reconcile their present emanci- 
pation, and had a most unwholesome deference and respect to Tory feeling 5 
and their first ery was, on all occasions, what will the Tories think of it? Try, 
however, what they would, he believed they could not avoid a collision. When 
a collision came, as he believed it must come, he hoped that House would act 
with firmness, and also with temperance. : 

Mr. Suaw thought, that all arrears due to the clergyman since 1829 
ought to be liquidated. In religion, unlike political economy, the sup- 
ply was necessary to create the demand. He differed much from those 
who would employ a clergyman as they would employ a doctor or a 
lawyer, and who wished to go to Heaven their own way, Just as they 
would take a hackney-coach from a stand to drive them to their lodgings. 

Mr. Lirrtrron said, the gross amount of arrears of tithe due for 
1831 was 105,693/.; from this there were some deductions, which made 
the net amount 104,285/. Of this, proceedings had been instituted to 
recover 83,3541. The amount of arrears for which no proclamations 
were issued, or, if issued, subsequently suspended, was 90,9312. Of 
this, 83,3542. for which proceedings were taken, 12, 100/. only had been 
recovered. Such had been the result of the act of last year. What 
course could the Crown then adopt after this successful opposition to 
the law? He knew none, unless it were some measure of adjustment 
similar to that proposed by Lord Althorp. 

Mr. Tarnor said, it was not the amount of the tithes, but the eppro- 
priation-of them, that was considered the grievance. 

Mr. E. Rvuruven, as representative of a Catholic constituency, 
would oppose every attempt to make that constituency pay for the sup- 
port of a Protestant Church. 

Colonel Conotty said, that Mr. Ruthven had no other pretension 


| to his seat for Kildare, than that of having entered into a crusade 


against the Church. 

Mr. Rurnven said, this was a wanton and ungenerous attack upon 
him. He had been placed in the House by the people of Kildare: 
out of fourteen or fifteen hundred Catholics, a thousand voted for him. 
He had asked no man for a qualification; and he had a house in the 
county, where every gentleman present should be hospitably received. 
(Loud laughter.) 

Lord Atrnorp said—. 

“ Tt is, as the House must already know, intended by this measure that the 
landlords should be entitled to recover from those tenants who themselves have 
not paid their tithes; and I am aware that this feature of the measure is open 
to some objection, and even to an objection cf some apparent weight; but upon 
reflection, I am sure the Committee will agree with me, that the weight is only 
in appearance.” 

He admitted that he was throwing a burden upon the landlords of 
Ireland; but, for the sake of peace, he hoped that they would bear 
that burden with a good grace. Ministers had been accused of a leaning 
to Toryism; but he was certain that none of their measures relating 
to the Irish Church would satisfy the Tories. 

‘* From the hour we came into office, till the present moment, we have felt it 
to be our duty—I say that at all times, and certainly above all others, at the 
present time, we have felt it to be our duty to bring forward such measures as, 
while they tended gradually to improve the institutions of the country, did not, 
by too rapid a change, incur the hazard of disturbing the tranquillity of the 
country. The course which we marked out for ourselves when we met the pre- 
sent Reformed Parliament for the first time, was that which I have now de- 
scribed ; and the question which we had to put ourselves was this—whether we 
should proceed with those gradual improvements which every man who wished 
well to the country desired to see accomplished, or whether, by sudden and vio- 


| lent steps, taken at short intervals, we should produce the most calamitous 


| one of direct confiscation. ; 
| lords from some quarter, and he thought that the Protestant Church 





effects? ” 

The former of those alternatives was the one which Ministers had 
adopted, and the one to which they were determined to adhere. 

Mr. Ac ionpy said, the measure was a mere expedient; it was also 
Compensation must be made to the land- 


property should furnish it. 

Mr. O’Ferra.t, Mr. Barron, and Major Macnamara, expressed 
their intention of voting for the resolution. It was then put, and car- 
ried by a majority of 270 to 40. The House resumed, and the report 
was ordered to be brought up on Monday. 


5. Repeat or THE IrtsH Union, 
on Wednesday, 


‘¢ That he would next session move a resolution declaratory of the mischief, 
both to England and Ireland, of the Legislative Union, and of the danger which 
it produced to the connexion subsisting between the two countries, which con- 
nexion could not be rendered permanent otherwise than by a repeal of that mea- 


Mr. O’ConnELt gave notice 
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sure; and also of his intention to introduce a bill for the purpose of effecting a 
repeal of that measure, and establishing a connexion between the two countries 
on a sound basis.” 


6. Inisn Epucation. Mr. A. Jounsrone, on Monday, presented 
a petition from the Géheral Assembly of the Church of Scotland 

inst the Government plan of Education for Ireland. Mr. Hume, 

t. Macteop, Dr. Batpwin, and Mr. I’tnxn, were of opinion that much 
good had been effected by the Governmeiit plan, and expressed their 
regret that the General Assembly should have thought it necessary to 
petition against it. Mr. Jounstonr and Colonel Lerru Hay made 
some remarks in vindication of the Assembly. It was by no means 
an illiberal body, but the first in Scotland that had petitioned for Ro- 
mam Catholic Emancipation. 


7. Law or Depror anp Crepiror. Sir Joun Campsett (Soli- 
citor- General) obtained leave, on Thursday, to bring in a bill to amend 
the law of Debtor and Creditor ; the main object of which would be, 
to give the creditor a remedy against the property instead of the person 
of his debtor. The first provision of the bill would be to give a 
power of having immediate execution upon all bills and bonds when 
due, unless security were given to the Judge. ; 

Another object was to give the creditor a facility of recovering against the 
pereerey of his debtor, for at present a debtor might go to prison and spend 
10, » a year there. The Lord’s Act, it was true, gave a compulsory remedy ; 
but only if the debt were under 3001. It was now proposed that the debtor 
should be brought before a Commissioner, and if he did not then honestly de- 
clare and give up his property, let him be sent to prison. This would be right 
so far as the punishment of the fraudulent debtor was concerned, and was con- 
formable to the bankrupt-law. The next proposal was to give creditors a 
remedy against all kinds of property possessed by the debtor. Now, there was 
nu remedy against cupyhiold estates, and very great difficulties in recovering 
against freeholds. It was therefore proposed to give in all cases a remedy 
against freehold and copyhold, also against money in the Funds, and against 
xeeutities ; for now, according to the barbarous Srete of the law, bonds and 
bills were ‘ choses in action,” and not ‘ bona et catalla” legally transferable. 

The law, as it now stood, obliged an unfortunate debtor, before he 
could be discharged, to go to prison. 

This was hard, where there was no fault; moreover, it wasted property for the 
expenses under the insolvent-law were very heavy ; and eveu though a man were 
discharged, he did not still become a new man, as there was lien upon him to the 
lust moment of his existence. This necessarily tended to indispose persons toin- 
dustry, and to make them lazy. It was therefore proposed that there should be 
power given to debtors to makeacessio bonorwm; and if an honest debtor thus 
gave up his property, his creditors might have the poe of giving him a certi- 
ticate, say signed by four fifths. He proposed to make it a substantial misdemea- 
nourto obtain goods and money with intent to defraud ; and if any person should 
abscond from his creditor, or if he stated a false account in rendering up his 
effects, he should be guilty of a misdemeanour. The last alteration he proposed 
to make was, to abolish imprisonment for debt, except in cases of fraud. He 
proposed that in all cases where a man made an affidavit before a magistrate 
that his debtor was about to abscond to a foreign country, the latter might be 
taken immediately and imprisoned With regard to imprisonment on mesne 
process, the House was not probably aware that the expense of giving bail had 
not been less than 800,000/. a year, taken from the pockets of creditors. _ 

The bill was then brought in, read a first time, aud ordered to be 
read a second time on Wednesday week. 


8. Limiration or Actions Bitzi. On Friday, when it was moved 
that the House of Lords should go into Committee on this bill, 

Lord Lynpuursr rose to state the nature and object of its provi- 
sions. It was entitled “ An Act for the Limitation of Actions and 
Suits relating to Real Property, and for simplifying the remedies 
for trying the rights thereto.” The object of many laws passed in the 
times of Henry the Eighth, James the First, and other earlier Ixings of 
England, was to quiet titles; but the provisions of those laws did not 
comprehend all persons and all properties, and the object of the present 
bill was quiet titles upon one simple and uniform plan. 

The bill provided, that, after a certain specified time, the party having an ad- 
verse holding should remain in possession. This would be beneficial in several 
respects,—first, in quieting titles ; secondly, and it was no immaterial advantage, 
in giving security to titles; and, thirdly, in facilitating the making out of con- 
veyances. The Real Property Commissioners were for a considerable time in 
doubt as to what period of adverse holding should give to au individual an in- 
defeasible right to hold; they came at last to the decision that the period should 
be twenty years. On that principle they had gone, and recommended that 
after a holding of twenty years, a party should acquire a title, and should not 
be liable to be expelled by law from the possession which he had held for that 
time. 

The expenses of making out titles would thus be much reduced. 
The cost of making out a title for sixty years was enormous; but the 
abstract would be much contracted if a twenty-year title only were 
required. 

Another advantage attached to the bill would be the trial of title by ejectment, 
which was the most simple mode; and the abolition of numerous forms of ac- 
tion, which were nearly obsolete, and were very little understood even by the 
profession. 

Provision was also made in the bill for advowsons. 

It was quite obvious that the limitation of twenty years could not apply to 
that vibiable species of properiy, because the right to the adyowson could not 
be contested until a vacancy occurred. It was therefore provided, that no ac- 
tion should be brought for the recovery of any advowson after three incum- 
bencies, if, taken together, they amounted to the full period of sixty years ; and 
if they did not extend to that number, then, after the expiration of such further 
time as, with the time occupied by the incumbencies, would make up a period 
of sixty years ; and in no case could an advowson, under the provisions of this 
bill, be recovered after one hundred years. 

The Earl of Exvon said, that professional men, if all the various al- 
terations proposed in the law of the land were carried, would have to 
begin their studies over again. 

So numerous were the alterations contemplated with respect to landed property, 
that it would be soon necessary, when a gentlemen went to amuse himself on his 
estate in the country, to take an expert solicitor and a clever barrister with him 
to inspect his title-deeds and ascertain the validity of his rights. 

Lord Brovexam suggested, that objections to the bill had better be 
discussed in Committee, for which ample time.should be afforded. He 
alse stated, that alghough the Solicitor-General had not wished to pass 
his bill for the amendment of the law of Debtor and Creditor this ses- 
sion, yet he had in some sort promised to do so, in consequence of the 





concurrence of opinion which seemed to prevail in favour of the mea 
sure. His own opinion was, that the subject had not undergone suffi- 
cient discussion, and that it would be better that it should stand over 
till next session. 

The bill was then ordered to be committed on Thursday. 


9. Payment or Desrs Bitz. The Committee on this bill was last 
night postponed to Thursday. Lord Lynpnursr stated, that it was 
absolutely necessary that an alteration should be made in the law for re« 
covering debts on real property. A case had been tried before him that 
morning, in which the debt sued for was only 64/. and the costs were 

»2001. 

10. Loca Jurispiction Britt. This was read a second time in 
the House of Lords, on Tuesday, and was ordered to be committed 
Monday next. In the absence of Lord Eldon, the discussion upon the 
principle of the bill was postponed tillit came to be considered in Com- 
mittee. Lord Lynpuurst intimated that he had strong objections 
to parts of it. 


11.. DweLttincHousE Rozsery Bitt. A discussion of some length 
arose on Wednesday, on the motion of Mr. LENNARD, that the report 
on this bill, which mitigates the punishment for stealing in a dwelling- 
house in the day-time, should be received.. Mr. G. Lams expressed 
himself hostile to the principle of the bill ; which had been acted upon, 
but had not proved beneficial in the cases of forgery and horsestealing. 

Mr. Bernat, Mr. Luioyp, Mr. Hitt, Mr. Rorcn, and Mr. Ewart, 
were in favour of the measure. Mr. SuHaw opposed it. The report 
was agreed to; and the bill ordered to be read a third time on Wednes- 
day next. 


12. CounsEt ror Prisoners. This bill, on the motion of Mr. 
Ewart, and after some remarks by Sir J. Camrzett, Sir Rosert 
Pret, Mr. O’Connett, Sir C. Stewart, Mr. Hitt, and Mr. G. 
Lams, was ordered on Wednesday to be read a second time on that day 
week, 

13, PreroGativeE AND ApMmiRALTY Courts. On Monday, on 
the motion of Sir James GrauaAm, a Select Committee was appointed 
to inquire into the office, duties, appointment, salary, and emoluments 
of the Judges of the Prerogative and Admiralty Courts, of the Dean 
of Arches, and the Consistory Court. 


14. Lasour Rate Birt. The Duke of Ricnmonp, on Thurs- 
day, moved the second reading of a bill to amend the Labour Rate Act 
passed last session. The object of the present measure was to add a 
penalty clause to the former bill. He was aware that the Bishop of 
London meant to give his strenuous opposition to the measure ; which, 
however, he contended, had worked extremely well. He read portions 
of the evidence published by the Poor Law Commissioners, which 
were favourable to his side of the question ; and stated, that ina number 
of places where the bill had come into operation, the results had been 
most beneficial. Labourers, instead of being employed upon the road, 
which was a most demoralizing practice, or of being supported in 
idleness, had now work given them by the farmers, by which their own 
comfort had been increased, and the poor-rates materially diminished 
in amount. : 

The Bishop of Lonpon moved that the bill be read a second time 
that day three months. ‘The measure was kindly intended for the re- 
lief of ‘the Clergy, but would ultimately prove to be their ruin. The 
Poor Law Commissioners, of whom he was one, had said that a labour- 
rate would be beneficial if founded upon just principles; but he 
knew. of an instance where the labour-rate on the incumbent amounted 
to 900. per annum, while the living produced only 1,000/. He quoted 
some extracts from a former speech of the Duke of Richmond, strongly 
disapproving of a similar measure to the one which he now brought 
forward,—as tending to put the prudent. and the improvident, the man 
who thought of his family and the man who thought only of the beer 
shop, on the same footing. As far as the Clergy were concerned, he 
could prove, that if the measure were carried it would deprive them of 
the means of subsistence. Under the present system of Puvor-laws, 
aggravated by repeated attempts at legislative correction, it was utterly 
impossible for the ministers of the Established Church to do their 
duty beneficially to the country. 

The Marquis of LanspowNE was compelled to say, that he assented 
to every one of the principles laid down by the Bishop of London ; 
but was desirous that the present bill should go into Committee, as a 
temporary measure only. 

The Earl of Wincuitsea and the Earl of SrrapBrokE supported 
the bill. The Marquis of Sarisnury, Lord Wynrorp, the Bishop of 
Baru and WELLS, and the Marquis of Bure, opposed it. 

The Bishop of Lonpon then withdrew his amendment; and the 
bill was read a second time, and ordered to be committed. 


15. Repucrion or THE NaTIonAL Desr. On Tuesday, the House 
being in Committee, Lord ALrnorr moved, 

“ That the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt be autho- 
rized to appropriate such portion of the money issued to them towards the re= 
duction of the National Debt as they may think fit for the purchase of the 
reversion of perpetual and redeemable annuities.” 

His object was to enable the Commissioners to convert perpetual 
into terminable annuities ; the only way, in his opinion, in which the 
amount of the National Debt could be effectually reduced. The reso- 
lution was put and carried. 


16. AMENDMENT oF THE Rerorm Act. Sir FP, VINCENT, on 
Tuesday, moved, and Mr. Ewart seconded, the following resolution—~ 

“‘ That in all cases where a Select Committee appointed to try the merits of 
an election for any county, city, or borough, report to this House that they have 
altered the poll, by adding or striking out the names of any voters on such poll, 
Mr. Speaker shall issue his directions thereupon to the clerk of the peace, town~ 
clerk, or other officer, as the case may be, with whom the register of such 
county, city, or borough is deposited, to alter and amend such register, by strik~ 
ing out the names of such voters as have been struck off the poll, and by adding 
such names as have been added to the poll by such Select Committee. 

Lord ALrHorr would not oppose the resolution, although he doubted 
whether it would effect the object in view. It was then agreed to. 


17. Barwery Brit. This bill was referred to a Select Committee, 
on Monday, on the motion of Lord Joun Rvussr1t. 
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18. Starrorp Brisery Birt. The Select Committee to which 
this bill is referred was appointed on Tuesday. 


19. THe Cattnorre Street Inquest. Mr. Roesnvuck, at the 
morning sitting on Thursday, presented a petition from the Jurors who 
sat.on the Coroner’s Inquest on the body of Cully the Policeman. He 
said that he had to charge the Government with creating instead of 
preventing a riot, with bringing into disrepute a useful body of men, 
and with pursuing an illegal line in what they might term the adminis- 
tration of justice. He stated at considerable length the circumstances 
which occurred previous to and during the meeting; which he denied 
to be an illegal one. He strongly reprobated the conduct of Govern- 
ment in procuring the inquisition to be quashed, and asked why another 
ba not been called for? He moved that the petition do lie on the 
table. 

After an attempt by Mr. Coszett, in respect of the thin attend- 
ance, to count the House out,—which was resisted by Mr. Rorsuck, 
and declared by the Speaker to be disorderly, as an opportunity 
ought to be given to. Government to reply to Mr. Roebuck’s attack, 
—Mr. Lams rose to defend the conduct of Ministers on the occasion 
in question. He denied that the meeting was a contemptible one, 
and maintained that their object and mode of pursuing it was illegal. 
Their object was manifestly to procure a meeting of delegates 
from all parts of the country, to supersede the authority of Parlia- 
ment. The meeting was not prevented, because the Police had no 
right to send persons away from any particular spot, who had com- 
mitted no breach of the peace. He avowed that orders were issued 
from the Home Office to seize the ringleaders, but not until the meet- 
ing was constituted. He denied that any violence had been used by 
the Police until stones and other missiles had been thrown by the mob. 
He concluded by saying, that he could not, without a violation of duty, 
have permitted the meeting in question to take place. 

He could not reconcile it to the duty of any Minister to permit a meeting, the 
pn of which was decidedly illegal, to pursue that object ay and without 
taking means to bring the ringleaders to justice, and in order to prevent effects 

which no man could say would not be injurious. 

Sir JoHn CampseEtt said, that he had been most careful, when he 
appliedto the Court to quash the inquisition, to cast no slur upon the 

ury, but to speak with respect of the intentions by which they had 

been actuated. The verdicts of Juries were set aside by the Courts 
fifty times in the year, without meaning to bring trial by jury into dis- 
credit. The verdict in question was contrary to law, and was therefore 
properly quashed. 

The Jury could only have found a verdict of Justifiable Homicide, if the evi- 
dence had shown that Robert Cully had attacked some person, and that person 
could only escape from being slain by slaying his aggressor: this the evidence by 
no means evinced. 

Another charge made against him was, that there had been no fresh 
inquiry. 

Now it had in previous cases been decided, that there could be no fresh in- 
} mo without the special order of the Court of King’s Bench, and without the 

eceased was exhumed, and submitted for the inspection of a fresh Jury. It 

would be fatal to the verdict of any Jury on an inquest, if it should appear that 
they had proceeded without a view of the body He had not advised the 
adoption of that course, because he saw no necessity for it, being clearly of 
opinion that such an inquiry was not at all likely to facilitate the justice of the 
case. , 

Mr. O’ConnELt said, it was usual for persons connected with Go- 
vernment to pass an official eulogium on the conduct of their officers ; 
but it was most improtant that those officers should be jealously 
watched, and that the verdict of an honest Jury should be respected. 

The verdict of a Jury, might, indeed, be informal, and on that account might 
be quashed; and such was the case in the present instance. It was only on a 
ground of technicality, with which the Jury in the present instance had nothing 
to do, that the Court of King’s Bench had set aside their finding. There was 
a formal heading to the inquisition, which was either the work of the Coroner 
or of some other person, but which was altogether independent of the verdict of 
the Jury. In this instance, he was informed, it had been drawn up by a person 
named Stafford, in Bow Street. In that inquisition, it was stated that the man 
Cully was “in the peace of God and of our Lord the King, and that he was 
there killed in the exercise of his duty.” Now this was a matter which it was 
impossible for the Jury, to find, and at the same time to find he was slain 

_ justifiably. But this certainly had never, in fact, been called to the attention of 
the Jury. It was totally inconsistent with their verdict, and it was quite im- 
possible that they could have referred to it. 

Sir Joun Campse.t here observed that the Jury had all signed the 
inquisition. 

Mr. O’ConnELLt said, it was impossible that their attention could 
have been drawn to the clause. 

They.must indeed have been insane if they could have found that the man was 
in the peace of God and of our Lord the King, in the exercise of his duty, and 
was slain justifiably ; but it was the duty of the Coroner to have apprized them 
of it, and shown them that their two findings were inconsistent, but that did 
not disparage the verdict of the Jury. 

He stated what was the legal meaning of “justifiable homicide.” It 
‘was 
. +» + - Where a man was pursued and attacked by another, retired as far he 
could, and tried to escape, but could not, and then turned round and killed the 
man whowould have killed him, and caused death in order to save his own 
life. Now the Jury had found—he would leave out of view at present what 
‘avas said about the Riot Act and about the conduct of the Government—but they 
found that the conduct of the Police was brutal, ferocious, and unprovoked by 
the people. Now, if such was the case, he would defy any lawyer to say that a 
verdict of any thing but Justifiable Homicide could have been returned. 

Sir Georce Grey said, that Mr. O’Connell stated things as facts 
which had no real foundation. 

The facts were, not that Cully had pressed an individual threatening to take 
his life, and that he was killed while so —- that individual as to endanger 
his life. There had not been a single individual brought forward upon the in- 
quest who had received wounds which would at all endanger life. 

Mr. Gopson said it was the inquisition only which had been at- 
tacked, and not the verdict. 

The whole conduct of Government only went to impugn the inquisition, and 
not the verdict, which was drawn up by the Coroner, who knew what he had 
to draw. out, and. might have drawn a good inquisition ; he might have averred 
that a number of persons were collected together—that the Police made an un- 
provoked attack on them—that R. Cully was one of those Police—and that the 





blow was given by a person so attacked, which was necessary to save his ow: 
life. In that form, the inquisition would have supported the verdict; the 
Court of King’s Bench would never have quashed the inquisition, and the trial 
by Jury would not have been questioned. The mistake, therefore, was with 
the Coroner, who alone was censured, and not the Jury. 

After a few remarks by Mr. Hume, the debate was adjourned, as it 
was now past three o’clock. 

It was resumed on Friday, by 

Mr. Macteop, who defended the course adopted by Government. 

Sir Samuet Wuattey and Mr. Finn thought that the conduct of 
Government had been highly injudicious on this occasion. 

Mr. Pryme, Mr. Harpy, and Mr. Rorcn, thought that the Jury 
were wrong, and that it was the duty of Government to get the inqui- 
sition quashed. 

Colonel Evans said, that no imputation lay upon the Jury; the Co 
roner was the person to be blamed. 

Mr. Cosserr condemned the conduct of the Police; whom he 
called “ gendarmerie,” and wished that the people had peace-oflicers of 
their own choosing. He denied that there was any proof of the meet= 
ing being an illegal one. The Police had been complimented, and 
complimented too through fear. 

He would allow that there was cause for terror, for in fact they were now like 


“the mouchards—the mouchards of Paris—half-a-dozen men, or even half-a- 


dozen of the members of that House could scarcely stand in the street now, but 
one of them reared his long blue body over them, peering into their faces, and 
trying to make out what they were talking about. 

He would tell the House a story about one of his servants and the 
Police. The story related to the detention of a servant who had been 
sent on an errand with a turkey, but who had been stopped by the Po- 
lice, who suspected that it was stolen. 

Now, he would tell them another instance. ( Cries of ** No, no!”) * Ohyes, 
but I will, though.” He had been in seaports, in barracks, and at many of 
what were called low meetings, but he had never seen such a rude assembly as 
that: but he would tell them the story, and they must hear it. (A laugh.) 
Well, then, he had two farm-servants, whom he ordered to come to him early 
in the morning ; they were doing so, each with a basket swung behind him 
over a stick. Well, they were jogging along, when one of these Policemen 
came up and said—‘* You must come along with me to the Stationhouse :” they 
rather demurred to that, and the fellow sprung his rattle, when six more of these 
gendarmerie came up; but the two men were stout young countrymen, and 
they drew their sticks out of the baskets, and laid about them with good effect ; 
they laid three or four of the Police on the ground ; and the others made the best 
of their way off, like prudent men, or like cowards. 

Now was it not most humiliating to be dogged and watched wher~ 
ever you went by these menacing fellows ? 

Sir Writ1am Horne (Attorney-General) defended the conduct of 
Government, and of the Law Officers. He maintained the illegality of 
the meeting, and said that the very interference of the Court of King’s 
Bench to quash the inquisition proved that to be illegal also. 

Mr. Ruruven disapproved of bringing the matter forward in the 
Court of King’s Bench. 

It had a tendency to induce a belief, that from the great array of legal know- 
ledge against the unfortunate man who was to be tried for his life, he would not 
have a fair and impartial trial, and if he were convicted and executed he would 
be considered merely as the victim of the despotic application of the law. He 
could instance some great cases in which a similar feeliag had been manifested, 
—viz. Lord W. Russell, Sir Thomas More, and Sir Walter Raleigh, all of 
whom were certainly executed according to law, but certainly not according to 
justice. (Loud laughter.) 

Mr. Prrre was of opinion that the conduct of Government in this 
affair had been perfectly proper. 

Mr. Rorxuck observed, that the Attorney-General had avoided an- 
swering the argument of Mr. Godson, who drew such an able distinc- 
tion between the verdict of the Jury and that part of the inquisition 
drawn up by the Coroner. 

It had always been found that four Judges were ready to support the Crown. 
From the time of ship-money downwards, they had always been found on the 
side of despotism. Nothing that had now taken place would prevent him from 
taking any further steps he might deem necessary. 

The petition was then laid on the table. 


20. Sir Tuomas Trovuskipce; Navy Promotions. Mr. Con- 
BETT, atthe morning sitting of the House, on Monday, presented a peti- 
tion from Sandwich, containing allegations against Sir Thomas Trou- 
bridge, member for that borough. ‘The name of Captain Owen was at 
the head of the petition ; which stated, 

‘¢ That Sir Thomas Troubridge was ineligible to sit in the House, havin 
committed felony in imposing upon the Lords of the Admiralty, by whic 
means he had obtained appointments for himself worth 6,000/. per annum ; and 
that, by means of a false registry, stating that he was twenty-one years of age 
when he could not have been more than seventeen, he had served first as a 
Lieutenant, and subsequently as a Captain in his Majesty’s Navy, when, by the 
Orders in Council, he was several years too young to fill either of those offices. 

Sir T. Trousripcr, with much emotion, stated that this petition 
arose out of an electioneering squabble. Captain Owen was the brother 
of Sir Edward Owen, who was his unsuccessful opponent at the last 
election for Sandwich. A person named Edwards and Captain Owen 
had applied for a warrant to arrest him previous to the election, on a 
charge of fraudulently obtaining money on the high seas ; but the Mayor 
refused to grant the warrant till the day after the election, and no 
charge was then made. ‘The blame, if any, should be charged to the 
Orders in Council of 1806, for by them promotions were regulated. 
Twenty-eight years had elapsed since his promotion, and during that 
period his conduct had given satisfaction to the country. [Sir Thomas 
having made his statement, left the House, and was warmly cheered. ] 

Sir James Grauas held in bis hand a list of thirty-nine naval officers 
who had been promoted under the same circumstances as those com- 
plained of by the petitioners. Among them were those of Nelson, 
Hotham, Exmouth, and Hoste. The petition originated in electioneer- 
ing trickery: it was a disgraceful libel, and he therefore moved that it 
be rejected. 

Sir E. Coprincron seconded the motion. 

Mr, Consett was about to reply; but it being past three o’clock, 
the Speaker left the chair. 

The subject was resunred on Tuesday; when 
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Sir JAMES GRAHAM said that he could inform the House of some 
rticulars respecting Captain Owen and Mr. Edwards. Owen was 
imself made a Lieutenant upon a certificate which stated that he was 
twenty-two; but it appeared from another return of the ages of the 
officers in the Navy, that at that time he was actually only nineteen 
and a half years old. It 1795, he made some charges against Captain 
Stanhope, which the Court found to be frivolous and vexatious, and 
originating in malice. He was afterwards dismissed from the service, 
for sleeping on guard, and insulting and riotous behaviour; and was 
restored by Lord Grenville, in a very irregular manner—the order for 
his’ restoration being only signed by one Lord of the Admiralty, instead 
of by the King. Edwards was dismissed the Navy in 1814, for be- 
having riotously and insulting his superior officer. 

Sir E. Coprincton, Captain Yorke, and Sir H. Vivian, eulo- 
gized the character of Sir Thomas Troubridge; and said: that the 
Order in Council, which was violated by the manner in which he and 
so many other gallant officers had been promoted, had been long con- 
sidered a dead letter at the Admiralty. 

Mr. Consett maintained, that malpractices were not justifiable be- 
cause they had been often repeated. He considered that be was bound 
to present the petition, the truth of the statements in which he had 
never guaranteed. Some years ago, a man had been whipped and put in 
the pillory for making up forged certificates at Somerset House, in 
order to get naval men promotion. 

And he would ask, was not every pensioner who got into Greenwich Hospital 
by means of these certificates turned out and deprived of his pension? But 
had a single officer who had obtained promotion through this man’s interference 
been brought back to his former rank? Not one. It was this difference that 
made him feel so warmly on the present occasion—the difference that was shown 
to men and to officers. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey, Captain Extrort, Sir B. Incits, and Sir M. 
W. Rivvey, opposed, and Mr. Roesuck supported the reception of 
the petition. ‘The Gallery was cleared fora division; but none took 
place, as not even Mr. Cobbett left his seat when the question was put. 
So the petition was rejected. 

21. Breacu or Privi.ecr. The Marquis of Westmeatn called 
the attention of the House of Lords, on Thursday, to a libel against 
him which appeared in the Dublin Evening Mail of Monday last. It 
was stated in an article in that paper, that if he had voted with the Mi- 
nistry on the Portuguese question, as he was reported in the newspapers 
to have done, his conduct was base, shufiling, and unworthy. The 
writer also threatened to publish some letters which he had received 
from the Marquis, and which he described as being very inflammatory, 
and full of gross, virulent, and furious abuse of Ministers. The Mar- 
quis said, that he did not mean to make any specific motion on the sub- 
ject, but merely to defend himself, and to deny that he had ever written 
letters of the description mentioned. He also justified his voting with 
Ministers, on the ground that it was inconsistent to vote for upholding 
the government of priests in Portugal and to deprecate it in Ireland. 

22. ApvertiseMENT Dury. Mr. Srrine Ricr, on Monday, in 
reply to a question from Mr, Llume, stated, that the slteration in the 
Advertisement-duty would come into effect next quarter. 

33. Puntic Business Arrears. On Tuesday, when Mr. I. L. 
Bulwer was called on to proceed with his motion relative to the mission 
of Lord Durham to Russia, Lord Avrnore rose and said, that 

The business at present before the House was so multifarious and important, 
that with all the diligence and despatch that could be used, it was hardly pos- 
sible that the session should not be continued till a late period ; so late as to be 
inconvenient not only to members—that was a secondary consideration—but to 
the public; for he did not think it expedient that business of great public con- 
sequence should be despatched at a late period of the year, when there must 
necessarily be a thin attendance of members. Te felt great difficulty in making 
any suggestion; heswould rather appeal to the feelings of gentlemen, who, if 
they looked at the notice- book, must see that it was scarcely possible for any 
matter which was now for the first time introduced to be brought toa conclu- 
sion in the present session. 

He therefore submitted to the consideration of the House, that it 
would be better to allow Orders to take precedence of Motions on 
more days than were at present fixed for that puroose. 

A conversation then arose on this subject; in which Mr. H. L. 
Butwer, Mr. Pryme, and Mr. Marsortsanks expressed their 
willingness to accede to Lord Althorp’s proposal; and on the motion 
of Mr. Ewanrr, it was agreed that Orders should take precedence of 
Motions on Wednesdays. 


The Court. 

Tue King and Queen, on Monday, honoured the Duke and Dutchess of 
Northumberland with their presence at a grand breakfast at Sion House. 
The Duke and Dutchess of Cumberland, the Princes Charles and 
Alexander of Salms, and a large party of the nobility, were also there. 
An excellent rowing-match was witnessed from the terrace after break- 
fast, between the fishermen of Isleworth, Richmond, and Twickenbam. 
The grounds were illuminated in the evening ; and there was a splendid 
show of fireworks. 

The King held a Levee on Wednesday; which was attended by 
nearly all the nobility in town. 

In the evening, the Queen attended the Concert of Ancient Music 
at the rooms in Hanover Square. 

On Thursday, her Majesty, accompanied, by the Duke of Gloucester, 
Prince George of Cambridge, the Earl of Denbigh, Mr. Ashley, the 
Marchioness of Westmeath, and the Countess Brownlow, attended the 
annual meeting of the Charity Children of the Metropolis, at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Her Majesty was enthusiastically cheered during her pro- 
gress through the City. After the conclusion of the service at St. 
Paul’s, she honoured the Lord Mayor with her presence at a collation, 
at the Mansionhouse. An address-was delivered from the City of Lon- 
don to her Majesty, by the Recorder. 

On Thursday afternoon, the King and Queen left town on a visit to 
Sir W. Waller and Baroness Howe, at Twickenham. 





The Metropolis. 
About two thousand householders and inhabitants of Marylebone met 
on Monday, at Allen's Riding School. Admiral Sir R. Stopford, Sir 








Andrew Green, Sir S. De Benyon, Captain Wood, &c. were among 
the multitude. The chair was taken at two o'clock by Mr. W. A. 
Mackinnon ; and the following resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

“}. That we cannot too strongly express our indigiation and disappointment in the 
rejection by the Reformed House of Commous of all appeals from the People for relief 
from the heavy burden of taxation, particularly in the refusal to repeal the Assessed. 
Taxcs. 2, That by their refusal to repeal the Assessed and other taxes which press 
most upon the industrious classes, their evident determination to continue extravagance, 
‘their proposition to add fresh sonrees of expenditure, as_to the Colonies, and their sup- 
port of unmerited pensions aud sinecures, his Majesty’s Ministers have forfeited the 
confidence of the country. 3. That the address embodying these resolutions be pre- 
sented to his Majesty by W., A. Mackinnon, Esq., our Chairman, for and on behalf of 
the meeting.” 

Thirty-two Irish Members assembled on Monday, at the King’s 
Arms in Palace Yard, to consider the propriety of mooting the Repeal 
question in the House of Commons this session, a notice of a mo- 
tion on the subject having been given by Mr. Fergus O’Connor. Mr. 
O’Counell was utterly opposed to bringing it forward this session ; and; 
according to the account in the Times, a division took place among the 
pledged Repealers; when Mr. O’Connell was supported by twelve, 
and Mr. O’Connor by ten votes. 

Two deputations on banking business had interviews, on Tuesday, 
with Viscount Althorp at the Treasury. Mr. Francis Lloyd, from 
Birmingham, headed a deputation of twenty-five, including several 
members of Parliament. Mr. Hobhouse, the secretary, attended. 
Mr. Warnstand headed the second deputation. 

A meeting of the proprietors of East India Stock was held on Mon- 
day ; at which it was resolved that the terms finally offered by Govern- 
ment for the renewal of the Charter should be accepted. 

A public meeting was held on Saturday last at the City of London 
Tavern, for the purpose of setting on foot a subscription for the relief 
of the poor inhabitants of Oporto. Mr. E. D. Davenport was in the 
chair. Sir E. Codrington also was present, and subscribed 51. Seve- 
ral other gentlemen followed his example; but the meeting was a very 
thin one, not more than a hundred persons being present. 

The committee appointed to manage the subscription, which was 
raised eleyen years ago to present a service of plate to the late Queen 
Caroline, held a meeting at the house of Mr. Alderman Wood on 
‘Tuesday ; when it was agreed to apply the funds in hand, amounting 
to about 1,550/. to the purpose of building three wards in the Medical 
Hospital about to be erected in connexion with the London University, 
to be called the Caroline Wards. After the death of the unfortunate 
Queen, it was proposed to raise a monument to her memory ; but as 
no suitable site could be obtained, the Committee at length determined. 
to devote the funds to the abovementioned useful purpose. 

The committee of creditors appointed on the 21st January to in- 
vestigate the affairs of Mackintosh and Company of Calcutta, have 
made a report on the subject. They hold out to the creditors the ex- 
pectation of a dividend of 5 per cent. on the gross claims on the Ist of 
May 1834, a like dividend at the same date of the years 1855, 1836, and 
1837, and 10 per cent. on the Ist of May 1838; making in the whole a 
dividend of 30 per cent. ; but dependent on the realization of debts due 
from the civil and military services, and from private individuals and. 
indigo planters; and, on the other hand, susceptible of an increase in 
the event of a favourable adjustment of the large claim of the firm upon 
the Philippine Company. 





The Merchant Tailors Company had their annual dinner on Tuesday 
last. Mr. Matthias Attwood, the Master, was in the chair; and 
among the guests were the Dukes of Wellington and Buccleugh, the 
Marquises of Chandos and Salisbury, Earls of Harewood, Eldon, 
Winchilsea, Lords Beresford, Ashley, Stormont, Mahon, Comber- 
mere, and Kenyon, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Herries, Mr. Dawson, Sir 
Richard Vyvyan, and about two hundred more. Among other toasts, 
the health of the Duke of Wellington was given, and received with 
“ rapturous applause :” that of the Earl of Eldon was equally well re- 
ceived ; and both returned thanks in high Tory speeches. Sir Robert 
Peel’s health was also drunk; and Sir Robert returned thanks, in a 
speech full of eulogy of the Duke of Wellington, Lord Eldon, and Mr. 
M. Attwood: he referred complacently, as usual, to his own success in 
life; which was mainly owing, he said, to the industry of him who 
gave him being. [ 

The anniversary of St. Patrick’s charity, founded for the gratuitous 
education and clothing of the children of poor Catholics, was on Wed- 
nesday celebrated at the Freemasons’ Tavern, by a public dinner. The 
Earl of Shrewsbury presided on the occasion, in consequence of the 
absence of the Duke of Sussex, whose state of health prevented his 
attendance. The Chairman, Lord Stourton, the Honourable Mr. Petre 
and others, addressed the meeting on behalf of the charity ; and though 
the assembly was not numerous, the collection amounted to 312i. 
None of the Irish Members of Parliament attended, the importance 
of the business before the House of Commons being alleged as the 
reason of their absence. 

The forty-first anniversary of the Society for Instructing the Deaf 
and Dumb, was celebrated, on Wednesday, by a dinner, at the City of 
London Tavern. The funds of the institution were announced to be 
ina most flourishing condition; although many subscribers had fallen 
off, yet, in consequence of the bequests which had been made by vari- 
ous individuals, the institution was in progressive prosperity. Amon 
other donations, the announcement of that of the late Mr. Smyth of 
Mark Lane, of 400/., and that of Mr. Pechell, of 1002, were received 
with the highest acclamations. The Duke and Dutchess of Glouces- 
ter sent their annual fifty guineas, and the aggregate amount of the 
subscriptions received at the tables was upwards of 115. In the course 
of the evening, the children of the charity marched in procession round 
the room, and exhibited to the assembly various specimens of their 
proficiency. 





Sir James Scarlett applied on Tuesday to the Court of King’s 
Bench for a certiorari to remove the indictment against Mr. W. J. 
Bankes from the Sessions into that Court, should a true bill be found 
against him. Sir James read an affidavit made by Mr. Bankes, in 
which he earnestly maintains his innocence, and details at length the 
circumstances which brought bim under suspicion. Sir James stated 
that his client had been injured by misrepresentation in the newspapers 
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~-occasioned partly by the exclusion of the regular reporters when the 
case was heard by the Magistrate at Queen Square ; he particularly 
alluded to the reported non-recognition of the accused by his own 
father, when he came to offer bail for him. The Court granted the 
application. [It is right that the public should know, that one of the 
consequences of granting the writ of certiorari by the Court of King’s 
Bench, to remove indictments at the Sessions into that Court, is, 
where bail has been taken by the Magistrates to any amount to insure 
the attendance of witnesses, and the appearance of the parties accused 
at the time of their trial, to discharge such bail and recognizances : 
cand the whole amount of bail required by the Court of King’s Bench 
‘is only 20/.— Correspondent of the Morning Chronicle.| 

On the same day, Mr. Follett obtained arule nisi, on behalf of the 
Hertford Magistrates, aguinst the proprietor of the Essex and Hertford 
Mercury, for a libel which had appeared in that newspaper. The al- 
leged libei was in the shape of a petition to the House of Commons, 
in which it was asserted, that the Magistrates had encouraged and 
countenanced'a mob of ‘ buglemen ” in violating the public peace. 

On Tuesday, the Court discharged a rule which had been obtained 
against Lord Teynham, calling upon him to show cause why his trial 
should not come on at the sittings after term. The absence of material 
witnesses was the ground of his Lordship’s application for further 
time. No day was fixed for the trial. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Pollock moved that a rule which had been ob- 
tained by Lord Glengall against the printer of the Times, for a libel, 
should be made absolute. Sir James Scarlett showed cause against 
the rule; and mentioned the circumstances under which it had been 
granted. The libel consisted in the publication of Lord Glengall's 
name in connexion with the charge made against his Lordship at the 
Mansionhouse by Dorah Butler, the particulars of which have been 
given in the Spectator. The defendant stated, that he had published 
nothing but what had actually transpired at the Office; und had not 
mentioned the name of Lord Glengall until many inquiries had been 
made respecting it, and many Peers thought they might be the object 
of the charge. He also expressed his regret at having caused his 
Lordship any pain by the publication. Mr. Pollock denied the right 
of the defendant to publish ez parte statements reflecting upon the 
character of individuals, of what took place at Police-offices; but, in 
consequence of the disavowal of any intention to impute blame to 
Lord Glengall, he would consent that the rule should be discharged, 
without costs; which was accordingly done. 

On Wednesday, the Court granted a certiorari to remove into the 
King’s Bench any indictment which might be found against Sir John 
Jeffcott and the other parties concerned in the duel that terminated in 
the death of Dr. Henniss of Exeter. The cause assigned for re- 
moving the trial from the natural jurisdiction, was local prejudice. 


The Earl of Glengall, accompanied by the Marquis of Westmeath, 
and his solictor, Mr. Rowley, attended at the Mansionhouse on Satur- 
day, to meet the charge preferred against him by Dorah Butler, of 
being the father of one of her children. The woman, however, did 
notappear; and after some conversation with Sir Peter Laurie, in 
which he positively denied all knowledge whatever of the woman, 
Lord Glengall left the office, expressing his readiness, however, to 
come forward if required at any future time. 

An elderly man, named Butterworth, was examined at the Mansion- 
house on Tuesday, charged with having plundered his employer, Mr. 
Francis Jones, ajeweller of Cornhill, of sundry valuables, and pawning 
them for his own profit. He had carried an this systematic robbery, 
it was said, for thirteen years ; and was only detected by being found 
drunk in the streets, with the duplicates in his pocket. He was re- 
manded for further examination. 

Mr. John Calvert was charged at the Bow Street Office on Satur- 
-day, by Mr. Bartley, with annoying Miss Taylor, of the Covent Gar- 
den Company, with his declarations of love, and by repeated attempts 
to gain an interview with her. He found his way behind the scenes at 
the Olympic Theatre on Friday week, and refused to withdraw: he 
was therefore given into custody by Mr. Bartley; and was committed 
to Clerkenwell prison until he should give security not to annoy Miss 
Taylor any more, and to keep the peace towards all his Majesty’s 
subjects. 

John Lamb, a boy of fourteen, and his accomplice George Berry, 
were examined at Bow Street, on Tuesday, on a charge of robbing 
Lamb’s father of 2001. and some checks. Lamb confessed his guilt ; 
>and they were both delivered to the officer to be sent down to Exeter, 
where Lamb’s father lives, and where the robbery was committed, to 
be dealt with according to law. 

R. Shepherd, a footman of Mr. W. Field, was committed from the 
Marlborough Street Office, on Saturday, to take his trial on the charge 
of having robbed the Earl of Longford, of gold, bank-notes, and pro- 
perty of considerable value, at the London Hotel, Albemarle Street. 
It-is said that Lord Enniskillen and several other gentlemen have also 
suffered by his depredations, committed at the same hotel. Mr. Gould, 
the proprietor has paid the amount of the losses sustained by the parties 
in his house. 

John Whitekell, the mate of an Indiaman, was committed on Wed- 
nesday, from the Worship Street Office, on a charge of cutting and 
wounding Mr. T. H. and Miss Harriet Clark; who, though of the 
same name, are not related They were walking together, on Thurs-. 
day week, near Balls Pond, Islington, when the prisoner came suddenly 
behind them, and struck the lady under the shoulder, and slightly 
wounded her with a sharp-pointed case-knife. Mr. Clark immediately 
closed with him, and threw him down, but received a stab in the head 
during the struggle. The prisoner then ran away, but was stopped by 
the Poliee. No motive was assigned for this conduct. 

Two hundred pounds have been ordered for Lucy Cully (the widow 
of the Police constable) by the Commissioners of his Majesty’s Trea- 
sury. The warrant states “that he was maliciously slain while in the 
due execution of his duty.” 





The most violent storm that has within living memory been wit- 
nessed at this season of the year, visited the Metropolis on ‘Tuesday last. 
The wind blew with great force early in the morning, but towards the 
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the streets, owing to the tiles, ¢éping-stones, chimney. pots, and broken 
glass, that were flyifig about in aff directions. In the Parks and gar- 
dens, trees were rooted up, and large b*anches broken. On the River, 
boats were upset; the steam-vessels with great difficulty made their 
way up the stream; and ir many places above London Bridge, where 
there is usually a great depth of water, persons walked about on dry 
land. Goverdl Vives were lost on land and water, and whole columns of 
the newspapers are filled with lists of the casualties. We select a few 
of the more remarkable. 

About three o’clock in the aftertioon, a peter-boat, containing a 
fisherman and a boy, was blown over in Halfway Reach, between 
Gravesend and London, and both perished before any other boat could 
approach them. About six o’clock in the evening, four young gentle- 
men, belonging to Westminster School, were sailing up the River, near 
Lambeth stairs, in a small boat, when a sudden gust of wind capsized 
the boat. Three of them swam towards the shore, and were picked up 
by the watermen, who instantly put off to their assistance: nearly a 
quarter of an hour elapsed before the fourth, Webber, the son of the 
Dean of Ripon, was taken out of the water by means of drags. All 
attempts to restore animation proved fruitless. 

Two sailors were blown into the West India Dock while proceeding 
along the quay, but by timely assistance were got out alive. 

A large wooden house, which was erected at some works near Lon- 
don Bridge, was blown down, and the planks carried some distance. 

A great many ships were driven from their moorings in the Pool, and 
injured. 

A poor woman was proceeding along the bank of the Paddington 
Canal, when the wind suddenly caught her clothes with such force as 
to urge her down the shelving bank into the water; where she would 
have been drowned but for the assistance of Thomas Reynolds, a Man- 
chester boatman, who came in sight as she was struggling in the water, 
and got her out. 

A woman passing through White Hart Yard, Drury Lane, had her 
skull fractured by a stone falling from the roof a house. 

Two girls, the one aged seventeen, the other twelve, were crushed 
by the fall of a tree in Hyde Park. They both died. 

The trees in the Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray’s Inn Gardens, 
have been dismantled of some of their finest branches: in the latter 
place, three of the largest and best trees which adorned the grounds 
have been destroyed. 

Five large elm trees in Greenwich Park were torn up by the roots, 
and others broken. Many of the trees present the same appearance as 
in the middle of winter. 

A vast deal of mischief was done at Twickenham, Teddington, and 
other places in the vicinity: many large trees were blown down, and 
outhouses entirely unroofed. 

On the race-course at Hampton, all was confusion till a few hours 
previous to the commencement of the races; nor was it till assistance 
was afforded the proprietors of the booths and stands by Sir Dudley 
Hill, that many of the customary erections were completed with 
strength enough to resist the wind. 





A watch-box on Blackfriars Bridge was burnt on Wednesday. It 
appears, that a man who had been smoking, threw his pipe over the 
watch-box, and it fell with some lighted tobacco on a quantity of straw 
behind ; the wind fanned it into a blaze, which extended to the wood- 
work of the watch-box. This is said to be the first fire that has hap- 
pened on a bridge in the Metropolis since the celebrated one on Lon- 
don Bridge. There was a great crowd gathered together, by the cry 
that “ Blackfriars Bridge was on fire.” 

A fire broke out on Monday, on the premises of Mr. Reddall, a 
builder, in Bunhill Row; which were totally consumed. ‘The fire 
extended to some adjacent buildings in Featherston Street, and de- 
stroyed five houses. No lives were lost, but property of great 
value was consumed. Some of the houses are insured at the Sun 
Office. 

The George the Fourth public-house, Church Lane, Islington, was 
destroyed by fire on Saturday morning; the inmates barely escaping 
with their lives, through the exertions of the Police. 


On Saturday last, Mr. John Campbell, a young artist, shot himself 
ina fit of temporary derangement. He was rather dissipated, and be- 
came embarrassed in his circumstances. His brother (Mr. Campbell, 
the sculptor), who had frequently lent him sums of money, called him 
a swindler, in a moment of irritation: he returned to his lodgings in 
great distress, and soon destroyed himself. 

Mr. William Williams, surveyor, Islington, shot himself on Monday, 
near the Rosemary Branch Tavern, Shepherd Fields. He had for 
some time past laboured under a great depression of spirits; owing, 
it is said, to several houses he possessed remaining unoccupied on his 
hands. 

Mary Ann Edwards, a young woman whose husband had left her to 
reside with another woman in New York, drowned herself, in a fit of 
grief and insanity, in the Regent’s Canal, on Saturday last. 

William Wicks, a journeyman carpenter, who lived in Wells Street, 
Oxford Street, poisoned himself on Monday, with prussic acid, which 
he had bought in two portions under pretence of wanting it to kill 
adog. The chemist refused to sell him the poison, until he brought a 
woman named Wright with him to confirm his story about the dog; 
which, however, was all a lie. A Coroner’s Jury sat on the body, and 
returned a verdict of Insanity. 

Mrs. Mary Pritchard, a lady who resided in Clifford Street, Wands- 
worth Road, hung herself on Wednesday morning, by a silk handker- 
chief, in her back-kitchen. 





Che Country. 

A sale of goods, belonging to a Mr. Chatfield of Riverhead, near 
Sevenoaks, which had been seized for the payment of Church-rates, 
was advertised to take place a few days since ; but all the auctioneers 
of the neighbourhood refused to officiate, and a person brought from @ 
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distance for that purpose, was glad to escape from the incensed crowd 
collected with the avowed intention of preventing the sale. Accord- 
ingly, no sale could be effected. 

Mr. Northend Nichol Hamerton, of Castle House, Rastrick, near 
Leeds, was killed on Thursday week, by the accideutal discharge of 
his gun, when he was out ona rabbit-shooting excursion. The report 
of the gun was heard; and a gamekeeper who was in the neighbour- 
hood went in the direction whence the sound proceeded, and found Mr, 
Hamerton leaning on his hands and knees, and bleeding profusely. He 
was taken to Fixby Hall, where he died in three hours. The only ac- 
count he gave of the accident was, “ I was charging my gun; when it 
went off.” He had been married only three weeks. 

As Captain Keats, R.N., nephew of Sir Richard Keats, Governor 
of Greenwich Hospital, was sailing in an open boat in Batticombe 
Bay, Devonshire, on Saturday last, a squall off the land took her so sud- 
denly, thet before the sheet could be cast off she capsized, and sunk. 
There were Mrs. Keats and two of her sisters, Miss Diana and Miss 
Louisa Pitman, and a boatman, also in the boat. Captain Keats in- 
stantly laid hold of Miss Louisa, and swam with her a considerable dis- 
tance towards the shore, till a Preventive Service boat put off and 
rescued them both; when he learnt the melancholy fact that his wife 
and her sister Diana were both lost, together with the boatman. The 
body of Mrs. Keats and that of her sister were found entangled in the 
gear of the boat. 

Information has been received at Liverpool of the destruction of two 
vessels, the Harvest Home of Newcastle, and the Lady of the Lake of 
Aberdeen, by the ice, about four hundred miles north of Newfound- 
land. From 160 to 170 persons, principally passengers, are said to have 
perished in the Lady of the Lake, which was bound for Quebec from 
Belfast. 

A fire broke out on Wednesday morning, in the hut of a fisherman 
in the village of Lympston, near Exeter. The sparks were blown by 
a strong wind on the thatched roofs of the adjoining houses, which 
were soon blazing. Engines were brought with little delay to the 
spot; but, owing to the inflammable nature of the materials of 
which the houses were built, little good was effected by them, 
2nd the fire was not extinguished till fifty-eight dwellings had been 
burnt to the ground. A subscription, amounting to 120/., was raised at 
a meeting of the neighbouring gentry, on the same day, for the relief 
of the sufferers. ‘The number of persons rendered houseless by this 
calamity is 248, nearly 1CO of whom are totally destitute. 

Horse-stealing was seldom, if ever, more prevalent than at present ; 
not being confined to any particular district, but extending more or less 
over every part of the kingdom. 





An inquest was held, on Wednesday week, on the body of the soldier 
who was killed at Middleton, in the county of Cork, on the day when 
the attempt was made to serve the processés for the collection of Dr. 
Austen’s tithe. The particulars of this affair were given in last week’s 
Spectator. The Jury returned a verdict of Casual Homicide, by some 
party unknown. The principal witness was Captain Nangle, the com- 
mander of the Police; and the most important passage in his evidence 
is that in which he distinctly says, that previous to the attempt to collect 
the tithe, the parish was “ particularly quiet.” 


A violent attack was made on a Mr. Moss, tithe-agent at Castleder- 
mot, county of Carlow, on Tuesday week, by a crowd that collected to 
prevent his men serving latitats, and he had a very narrow escape. The 
Hartigans, father and son, were on the same day almost beaten to death 
at Kilsheelan ; but, with characteristic national vitality, have suffici- 
ently recovered to swear informations against three of them, who were 
in consequence arrested by the Police as partisans in the riot. 


Major-General Sir James Carmichael Smyth has been appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of British Guiana, comprehending the Colonies 
of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice. 

Sir William Russell, Chief Justice of Bengal, died on the 18th of 
December last. Sir Edward Ryan, at present one of the Puisne 
Judges at Calcutta, is appointed to succeed the late Chief Justice. 

A commission of lunacy has been granted at New York against Ex- 
Sheriff Parkins, at the instance of his solicitor, Mr. T. G. Fletcher. 


Tue Tory Pror.—We find that our predictions yesterday respecting 
the Plot in the House of Peers to attempt the overthrow of the present Govern- 
ment, may be realized sooner even than we anticipated. Cabals and intrigues are 
poing on in all quarters. Certain branches of an Illustrious Family, both 
legitimate and illegitimate, are, as on the occasion of their resistanee to the Re- 
form Bill, more than usually active in their canvass to obtain votes and proxies 
for the threatened collision. The Court even is said to be insincere. This has 
always been the report when matters have approached a crisis—spread, as we 
have reason to believe, by the Tory dames infesting the purlieus of St. James 
and Windsor, with as much truth, or rather with as much probability of suc- 
cess, as distinguished their efforts on the former memorable and eventful occa- 
sion, when their temporary triumph over the weaker feelings of the Sovereign 
only proved how hopeless was the chance of resistance to the will of the one 9 
Can this game, however, be played again? or rather, how often can it be played, 
at the desperate risk of revolutionary movements? Let those beware of the 
consequences who provoke the crisis. The Bishops are probably beyond hope, 
and beyond cure. But we recommend to the Dukes of Cumberland and Glou- 
cester, and some of the ladies of that family, a perusal of those passages in our 
history which recount the events of the early parts of the reign of the First, and 
the latter days of that of the Second Charles. A bill will probably soon pass the 
House of Commons, repealing the Act of Charles the Second, under the pro- 
visions of which the Fathers of the Church are now enabled to pervert the 
privilege given to them of sitting in the House of Lords for far different objects, 
‘to the purposes of political faction and intrigue. May no bill of exclusion of 
greater personages from greater privileges follow ? May no address of the House 
. of Commons remove a Duke of Cumberland, as it did a Duke of York, from the 
Court of the King, and deprive him of the means of plotting against a Reforming 
Administration and the public interests? We caution—we intreat these mighty 
and sapient personages to beware how they trifle with the public feelings! And 
if there are personages even greater than they—male or female—who suppose 
that the English people will again submit, without enforcing retribution from 
the authors of such calamities, to a repetition of the scenes and the dangers 
which distinguished the insane attempt. of the Duke of Wellington and Mr. 
_ Baring to assume the Government on the temporary defeat of sho Habam Bill, 
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we pray them to ‘look before they leap,” and to ascertain, from better-informed 
persons than the blue-bottles bred in the corruption of all courts, at what risk 
that ata. can again be tried? We tell the public, that a-crisis is again 
at hand, and that they mast be prepared to buckle on their armour for the fight. 
If our warning voice have no effect, then, as was said in the olden time, “The 
Lord’s will be done.” We shall watch with a vigilance only equalled by our 
auxiety the progress of coming events, and sincerely pray that our anticipations, 
from the evident symptoms of the intention of the Tory and Episcopal Aristo- 
craey, to come to issue with the House of Commons and the People, may. be 
exaggerated, and our apprehensions ultimately removed by the conversion of the 
Peers and Bishops “unto wisdom,” either. through a wholesome apprehension 
of the calamities which may be entailed, first upon themselves, and eventuall 
upon the country, or from a calm re-consideration of the principles oa whisk 
their conduct ought to be regulated under existing circumstances.— Morning 
Chronicle, June 14.) 








Beets ah. — 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SatrurpAy: Nigar. 

The Tories are actively engaged in preparing the list of a new 
Ministry. There have already been several meetings, and some good 
dinners. A few days ago, Lord Hiir entertained a party of twenty- 
two, among whom were some of the Cabinet Elect. Yesterday, Sir 
Rosert Pret dined with the Duke of Wrttincron, and to-day 
the Duke is to dine with Sir Rozerr and twenty-four of the leading 
Conservatives. The Duke and his friends declare that the present 
Ministers must go out upon the Irish Church Bill, and that the 
King will not create Peers. Mr. Hotmes, the Tory Whipper-in, 
who has been more at the Treasury lately than was consistent with the 
interests of Lord Grey's Ministry, is now very busy with the Duke’s 
party. 

The Chronicle of this morning is again full of dire forebodings of the 
consequences of the approaching collision between the two Houses of 
Parliament, which the rejection of the Irish Church Reform Bill is to 
produce. The Yimes, which has been laboriously employed during the 
week in lecturing the Peers on their constitutional duties, sounds the 
tocsin of alarm this morning with greater vehemence than ever. 
The bayonet is to be appealed to, and the people are to be dragooned 
into submission. These are not figurative expressions, we are told, but 
literal facts; for the Conservative Council haye been discussing the 
subject, and report that the troops are with them—“ stanch to a man.” 
The Morning Post, too, foretells that the Ministers will be beaten; but 
says, that as the bill is disliked bothat Oxford and Maynooth—by Sir 
Rosert Inetis and Mr. O’ConneELL—no such dreadful results need 
be anticipated as the Ministerial journals would fain make the country 
believe. 

The Globe has been very quiet during all this hubbub: to-night, 
however, it ventures the following insinuation— 

“ We suppose that it was with a view to the approaching crisis, which appears-to be 
impending from the threatened collision between the Houses of Lords and Commons, 
that a temporary grant was taken last night of 100,000/. only on the Miscellaneous 
Estimates, so that the Commons may retain in their hands the possession uf the public 
ota should the violeuce of the Conservative spirit reject the Irish Church Reform 
Bill.”’ 

The Times has discovered that the Queen was not enthusiastically 
received by the multitude during her progress through the City on 
Thursday to St. Paul’s, but on the contrary, that she was violently 
hissed and hooted. When Earl Grey’s Ministry is held up to public 
reprobation by the Times, the Queen is sure to be well received at the 
Theatres and in the Parks; but when the Conservative faction is de- 
nounced, then her Majesty, their supposed patroness, is violently 
hissed and hooted: it is rather hard that the Queen should be made a 
scapegoat on all these occasions. 

The truth is, that no Royal welcome ever was or could be more 
cordial than that of Queen ADELAIDE in the City. The hissers were 
so few and feeble, and the increased bursts of acc amation, which their 
puny effort excited, were so overpowering, that the intended insult became 
areal triumph. The Queen herself, we know, was delighted with her 
reception, and continued to talk of it, in the cirele at Windsor. Some 
one, addressing the King, inquired if his Majesty did not feel cold? 
“TI cannot feel cold,” the King replied, ‘‘ while listening to what the 
Queen has been telling me.” 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuaner, Frrpay Evenine, 

The departure of M. Deve (which has actually taken place), and the sinister 
rumours of the desperate designs of the Tories, have materially shaken the con- 
fidence of our capitalists. A fallin the prices of all descriptions of securities, 
with the exception of India Stock, has consequently taken place, and Consols 
for Account close more than 1 per cent. below the closing price of last week,— 
viz. 90§. We believe this depression has been produced more by the fear of 
domestic political embarrassment than any other cause; for the Foreign Stocks 
are in demand in the great Continental markets, and letters by the Dutch 
mail of to-day notice an improvement of nearly 1 per cent. in Dutch Stock at 
Amsterdam in the early part of the week. 

India Stock still continues in demand, having to-day been at 249; and Bank 
Stock is steady at 204. 

In the Foreign Market, the business of the week has been more limited in 
amount than for some time past. The partiality for Dutch Stock still con- 
tinues; but the usual investments have been counteracted by some speculative 
sales, and the price is } per cent. lower than last week ; the closing quotation 
being 483 49. Belgian Bonds, which have been all the week between 91 and 
913, have to-day risen to 92: this improvement has been caused by a demand 
for the Stock both at Paris and Brussels. Russian, Danish, and Brazilian 
Bonds, are nearly at last week’s prices. ‘ 

Although advices of a very recent date have been received from Oporto, they 
do not bring intelligence of any onward movement ; but it is rumoured, that, 
when the Confiance steamer left the bar, troops were embarking for the pur- 

ose of forming the long-talked of expedition to Peniche. The Portuguese 
fos have not declined much, being now 594 60. In the Regency Scrip, the 
depression has been greater ; for after having been at 1} dis. the price was yes- 
terday 2} dis., and is to-day 24 1% dis. 

Spanish Stock was steady at 193, till yesterday, when the price declined to 
193 §; which was the opening quotation of this morning. About the middle 
of the day, several large speculative sales were made for the end of the month; 
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which depressed the market to 18}. An improvement has since taken place ; 
and at the close of business, the price was 16% 19. _In-conjunction with the de- 
cline of ‘this Stock, a rumour jis afloat that Don Carxos has clandestinely left 
Lisbon, as is supposed, for the purpose of putting himselfat the head of some in- 
surrectionary movement in Spain: but this can hardly be the case, as the last 
advices from Lisbon speak of him as still in that capital. We are inclined to 
attribute the sales of to-day to a belief that the Cortes will separate without any 
acknowledgment of the debt, or to the fact that the ex-Minister of Finance, 
Signor Prepra, now at Paris, has not been able to effect any arrangement of 
the Cortes debt—if (which is not certain) he ever had authority to do so. 





Columbian Bonds, after having been at 244, have declined to 224, and close 


at 234. Mexican Bonds have also fallen to 35, after having been at 363. The 
near approach of the Ist of July, at which time a second dividend will become 
due, and for which the remittances are yet to be made, has induced many of 
the holders to realize what, under the circumstances, must be considered a 
fair price. 
SaturpAay, TWELVE 0’cLocK. 

The tone of the supposed Ministerial organ, the Times, which contains 
this morning another anticipation. of Ministerial defeat, and is loud in its pro- 
phecies of disaster, has depressed the Consol Market still lower than yes- 
terday: the price for Account has been as low as 89§, and is now 893 §. India 
and Bank Stocks are both lower; the former has heen at 248, at 246, 
and is now 246 to 247, and tHe latter is 2033 2044. In the Foreign Market 
the business has been quite unimportant, but prices generally are lower than 
yesterday afternoon. Dutch Stock has been at 48}, and is now 43} j. Spanish 
Stock is 183 19; and Portuguese Bonds and Regency Scrip are at yesterday’s 
prices. 

Saturpay, Four o’CrocK. 

Since the morning, Consols for Account have been as low as 893, and close 
at 89} §. India Stock has declined to 245—at which price several sales have 
been effected. The Foreign Stocks generally are at the quotations of the morn- 
ing. Just previous to the close of business, Portuguese Regency Scrip was 
purchased at 13 dis. Spanish Stock is heavy, being’ quoted 18 §. 








3 per Ct. Consols .,.. —— |Belgian5perCt,... 914 4/Mexican6 per Cts. 35 + 
Ditto for Account... 89} ¢ Brazilian 5 per Cts., 66} 7 Portuguese 5 p. Cts, 60 
New 33 per Ct. Ann., [Danish 3 per Cents. 734 4 Do.Regency Sc.5p.C.2 1% 
Bank Stock ........ 2034 44/Dutch 23 per Cents, 48¢ 2 Prussian(1818)5 p. Cc. — 
India Stock for Acct. 245 247|French 3 per Cents, —— |Russ.(1822)5p.C. 1044 
Exchequer Bills ..., 50 51,Greek (1825) 5 p.Cts. Spanish(1821l)5p.C. 183 % 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived —At Gravesend, June 9th, Pacific, Mortimer, from the Cape. At Deal, 13th, 
H.C.S. Reliance, Timmins, from China; Wellington, Liddell, from Madras; Ben- 
coolen, Tullis, from Bengal; and Burrell, Metcalf, from Mauritius, Off the Wight, 
11th, Sophia, Thornhill, from Bengal. At St. Helena, April 23d, Resource, Warren, 
from Bengal; and General Munro, Duff, from Mauritius. At the Cape, March 28th, 
Salus, Crickmay, from London; and Margaret, Taylor, from Liverpool; 29th, Diana, 
Braithwait; 3lst, Fanny, Drummond; Onyx, Chambers ; Orontes, Currie; April 7th, 
David Owen, Beaton; all from London; 10th, Galatea, Tayt, from Bristol; 11th, 
Malcolm, Eyles, from Bengal; and 14th, Lady Nugent, Percival, from Bombay. At 
Madras, Feb. 15th, Horatio, Harfield; and 16th, Andromache, Andrews, from London, 
At China, Moffatt, Cromarty, from London. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, June 9th, Morley, Douglas, for Ceylon; and Claudine, 
Keen, for the Cape; 10th, Falloden, Mould, for ditto; and Diadem, Croft, for Ceylon ; 
llth, Orient, White, for Madras; 12th, Gilmore, Lindsay, for Bombay; and Isabella, 
Wiseman, for New South Wales. 

Saturpay Mornine. 

Off Plymouth—Resource, Warren, from Madras. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Mulgrave, Coulson; and Earl of Eldon, Theaker; for 
Bombay. Hardings, Thornton, for the Cape ; and Rubicon, Daniells, for New South 
Wales, 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the I2th inst., at Wootton Bassett, the Lady of the Rev. T. H. Riprey, of a son. 

On the 7th inst., the Lady of Lee Steere, Esq., of Jayes, in the county of Surry, of 
a daughter, which only survived its birth a few hours. 

On the 10th inst., the wife of Anrnony Satvin, Esq., of Somerset Street, Portman 
Square, of a daughter, 

On the 11th inst., Lady Mary Ross, of a daughter. 

On the 8th inst., at Brighton, the Lady of Cuartrs Moroan, Esq,, of a daughter. 

On the 8th inst., at Ipswich, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. Sristep, King’s Own Light 
Dragoons, of twin daughters, 

On the 10th inst., at Linton Place, Lady Jemima WyxenAmM Martin, of a son, 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 8th inst., at St. James’s, WitLraM, only son of the late William Hazlitt, to 
Caruerine, second daughter of Mr, Carew Henry Reynell. 

On the 10th inst., at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, Grorce Moore, Esq., of Appleby, 
+ gg to Susan, youngest daughter of W, P. Inge, Esq., of Thorpe, Stafford- 
shire, 

On the 26th ult., at Munich, Count PoremKin, Ambassador from his Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia at the Court of Bavaria, to Er1za Mary Rosg, eldest 
daughter of E. M. Grarneer, Esq., of T'wysrg, Denbighshire. 

On the 6th inst., at Bury St. Edmund’s, Joun Tuomas Orp, Esq., of Fornham, St. 
Martin, Suffolk, to Susanna Acnes, third daughter of the late M. T, Cockredge, Esq., 
of St. Edmund’s Hall, in the same county. 

On the Lith inst. at Leyton, Essex, the Rev. Henry Cuartes Eaton, youngest 
son of Richard Eaton, Esq., of Stetchworth Park, Cambridgeshire, ‘o CaTuEerine 
Harrier, eldest daughter of John Pardoe, Esq., of Leyton. 

DEATHS, 

At Madeira, on the llth of May, in his 28th year, Tuomas Rein, Esq., of the house 
of Keirs and Co., eldest son of Joseph Reid, Esq., of Thornton Heath, Surry. 

On the 9th inst., at Hanbury Vicarage, Staffordshire, the Reverend Hueu Barrys, 
M.A., Cauon Residentiary of Lichfield Cathedral, and Vicar of Hanbury. 

On the 8th inst.,in London, of apoplexy, ARrHuR Wyatt, Esq., of Monmouth, 





THE ARMY. 

War-orrice, June 14.—6th Regt. of Foot—Ensign J. Gordon to be Lieut. with- 
out purchase, vice Ottey, deceased; Ensign A. Barry, from the half-pay Unattached, to 
be Ensign, vice Gordon. 7th Foot—Second Lieut. 8S. Brelsford, from the 60th Foot, to 
be Lieut. without purchase, vice Wright, appointed Adjutant to the 60th Foot. 16th 
Foot—Lieut. R. Douglas to be Quartermaster, vice Rowan, deceased; Lieut. J. Lomax, 
from the half-pay of the 77th Regt. of Foot, to be Lieut. vice Douglas, appointed Quar- 
termaster. 3ist Foot—Capt. S. Bolton to be Major, without purchase, vice Eagar, de- 
ceased; Lieut. G. Baldwin to be Capt. vice Bolton; Ensign Hu. Pigott to be Lieut. vice 
Baldwin; Ensign E, 8. Cassan, from the half-pay Unattached, to be Ensign, vice 
Pigott. 42d Foot—Capt. W. M. Sloane, from the half pay Unattached, to be Capt. 
vice E, Macpherson, who exchanges; G. D. Robertson, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Murray, who retires, 49th Foot —Licut. A. Shiel, from the 89th Regt. of 
Foot, to be Lieut. vice Rochfort, who exchanges. 57th Foot—Ensign C, Dunbar to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Aubin, deceased; Ensign T, A. Souter, from the half-pay 
Unattached, to be Ensign, vice Dunbar. 60th Foot-—Lieut. T. Wright, from the 7th 
Regt. to be Adjutant and Lieut. vice Bulman, who resigns the Adjutantcy only. 88th 
Foot—Capt. A.V. Fincastle, from the half-pay Unattached, to be Capt. vice E. B, 
Fraser, who exchanges; Ensign W. Mackie to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Newcome, 

romoted; E, Honeywood, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Mackie. 89th Foot— 

ieut. W.-C. Rochfort, from the 49th Regt, of Foot, to be Lieut. vice Shiel, who 
exchanges. 

Unattached—Lient. G. Newcome, from the 88th Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
‘C. M‘Donald, who retires. 

Memorandum —Capt. C. M‘Donald, upon half-pay of the 8th West India Regt, has 
teen. alowed to.retire from the service, by the sale of an Unattached commission, 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HELP FROM THE PEOPLE WANTED. 


Tue Chronicle is in great dismay about a Tory Plot. It seems 
that a parcel of Royal Dukes and others ave likely to turn out the 
Ministry, by means of what is called a collision between the 
Houses. The Chronicle thereupon warns these conspirators 
against the fate and fortunes of certain persons who were roughly 
handled irr the reigns of the CHARLEsEs; and threatens them with 
the dire vengeance of the People, who will not 

‘again submit, without enforcing retribution from the authors of such 
calamities, to a repetition of the scenes and the dangers which distinguished the 
insane attempt of the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Baring to assume the Go- 
vernment on the temporary defeat of the Reform Bill.” 

This ery of “the People! the People!” sounds all very fright- 
ful, and perhaps some of the parties threatened may be alarmed: 
spirits may be called from the vasty deep, but will they come when 
they are called? “The People” seem to be kept by the Chronicle 
and its friends as a sort of old Towler, to growl off rough cus- 
tomers; but when the said old Towler growls for himself and 
wishes for a full meal, he gets nothing but kicks and other me- 
mentos of his curhood. It is mighty fine thus to halloo old Tow- 
ler on to the rescue one day, and then, when he has done due dog- 
service, curtail the poor beast of all his privileges, tie his chain 
shorter, and in case of his barking unseasonably, thrust him into 
his den. 

The People did the work of the present Ministry when they 
thought the Ministry was doing theirs. But the Chronicle is 
mightily mistaken if it fancies the said People are to be whistled 
off and whistled on to suit the purposes of any set of men who no 
longer enjoy the People’s confidence. Confessedly, the Ministry 
is unpopular now: whata poor ery, then, is this, for the People to 
come and save the Ministry from the jaws of the Duke and his 
Peers! The fact is, the People will laugh at both the parties 
whom the Chronicle is setting against each other in such fearful 
array. The impotence of the Tories, and the imbecility of the 
Ministerialists, are only formidable to each other. The Ministry is 
tolerated, but the Tories are intolerable—this is the distinction the 
People make: but it by no means follows that they are ready to 
swallow up either party at the bidding of the other. 

As for any folly the Courtier-folk may be guilty of, we must 
say they have been encouraged in it by the Government, which 
has humoured and flattered them at the expense of the People,— 
nay, has positively given up designs some of them avow they have 
held for years near their hearts, for the sake of trimming a dirty 
balance. They made their election between their sense of right 
and their sense of place, between courting the Tories and heading 
the People; and we wish them joy of their choice. 








REFORMING THE LORDS. 


Pa.ey said, that there was “not more paradox than truth in the 
much-decried apophthegm that an independent House of Com- 
mons is incompatible with the existence of the Monarchy.” Had 
he lived in our days and changed “ Monarchy " for “ House of 
Lords,” the “ apophthegm™ would have appeared to be perfectly 
true and by no means paradoxical. For the writers and thinkers 
who were wont to maintain that the government of the country 
was carried on by a system of checks and balances—that King, 
Lords, and Commons, had each a concurrent, but neither of them 
a predominant power in the State—are fast disappearing. Ex- 
perience has demolished their theories—if theories they can pro- 
perly be termed, which will not bear reducing to practice. Atone 
period of our history, as for instance under the Tupors, the Kingly 
power was all but despotic; and both Houses of Parliament 
shivered under the frown of the Monarch. At short and brief in- 
tervals, the House of Commons, with the aid of some mighty po- 
pular delusion, as in the days of the Popish Plot, bullied the other 
two Estates. But since the Revolution,—since the country has 
made the greatest advances in civilization and wealth,—since, in 
fact, the ruling power has been most productive of good things to 
its possessors,—the Aristocracy have coerced the Monarch and the 
People, by means of a corrupt House of Commons. In the Bri- 
tish Constitution, then,as in that of every other country, there has 
always been one, though not the same, predominant power. At 
the present time, there can be no question as to the quarter in 
which that power is deposited: it is irresistible in the hands of 
the Representatives of the People; and both King and Lords 
must submit to it, in like manner as the Commons have sub- 
mitted in their days of thraldom. 

Fortunately, in regard to the Monarch, no question arises. The 
King of England goes with, and does not thwart the Nation; and 
there is no disposition to curtail or interfere with the exercise of 
his executive authority. But the House of Lords is refractory, 
and must be reduced to obedience. Their late decision, and the 
Ministerial avowals which it occasioned, prove beyond all ques- 
tion, that, as at present constituted, it is a stumblingblock in the 
way of improvement, which it would be the merest imbecility not 
toremove. We attach no great importance to the Miguelite vote, 
The wellbeing of the country was little concerned in the ques- 
tion; but its decision against the Ministers, and against the 
known feelings of the Nation and its Representatives, reminds 
those who had forgot, that the Peerage is determined to use the 
power which it must possess if suffered to remain in its present 
state, torender'the Reform Act impotent for good. Lord Joun 
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RussE.t admitted that the fear of a collision with the majority 
in the Lords restrained the Ministers from doing what they knew 
tobe advantageous for the country. It may be said that this is 
a mere cloak for their own lukewarmness or incapacity, of which 
the Ministers are glad enough to avail themselves. Suppose it 
were so—the effect is,equally pernicious whether the excuse be 
real or feigned, It will serve the present, and not merely the pre- 
sent, but future Administrations also, as a reason or pretence for 
numbetless sins of omission. 

Unless, therefore, we are prepared to throw away the fruits of 
victory, and will lazily and infamously consent to see that Reform 
for which we have toiled so hard, converted into a mockery and 
abortion, means must speedily be taken to reform the House of 
Lords. That matters would come to this at last, we have long ago 
and very often declared. It would seem that the time 7s come 
when the conversion of the House of Lords, from being an ob- 
stacle in the way of improvement, to an instrument of good, must 
be effected. The question is, in what way this can best be done, 
and done quickly. 

The readiest remedy is the usual one—-a large creation of new 
members. The long reign of the Tories has crammed the House 
of Lords with Tory Peers: it might be of service to turn the 
scale by selecting a numberof Whig gentlemen, who have become 
Reformers, and promoting them to the rank of hereditary legis- 
lators. But the objections which arise to the adoption of this 
mode of proceeding are numerous and important. A Ministerial 
majority might indeed be secured thereby for the present; but 
how long it would remain Ministerial, how soon a fresh creation 
would be required, no man can foretell. The King of the French 
created sixty new Peers for the purpose of procuring a vote for the 
abolition of their own hereditary privileges; but the majority 
nevertheless soon afterwards became Anti-Ministerial ; and more 
Peers were necessarily created. You can pluce no reliance upon 
the conduct of any may who may do as he likes,and ts responsible 
to no one but himself. Earl Grey has found that some of his 
new-made Peers, the Marquis of Wrestmgarn for example, are 
not to be depended upon. The evil, therefore, may be only reme- 
died for a very short and uncertain period by the creation of new 
Peers, who are expected to take the popular side in politics—were 
they made to serve aristocratic purposes, the case, we grant, would 
be materially changed. 

Another objection to the augmentation of the Peerage is, that 
it is a great deal toonumerous already for any legislative purposes. 
The few well-informed and patriotic members which it contains, 
are outvoted, and their influence is nullified, by the mob of igno- 
1ant, thoughtless, and dissipated Lords. This evil is glaring, and 
requires a remedy. Why, then, it may be said, would you resort 
to the assured means to augment it?—for it should be remembered, 
that although virtuous and able men may be selected in the first 
instance, the chances are greatly in favour of their successors being 
scamps. Then again, the Peerage is an irresponsible body. The 
King may be controlled through his Ministers; the members of the 
House of Commons must answer for their conduct to their consti- 
tuents; but neither King nor People can call the Lords to account. 
This irresponsibility in the exercise of extensive power is an ano- 
maly in the constitution of a country pretending to be free. It is 
an anomaly, moreover, productive of much practical mischief. To 
increase indefinitely the number of persons to whom the exercise 
of this irresponsible power is conceded, must therefore be a ques- 
tionable proceeding, however it may be recommended by the ne- 
cessity of the case. 

Some of the readers of the Spectator may recollect, that, nearly 
two years ago, before the idea of “swamping” the Peers had 
become popular, we suggested a mode, which, though by no means 
free from objection, might still have the effect of rendering the 
House of Lords more useful than it now is. The use of a Second 
Chamber is to prevent legislation from being precipitate and 
slovenly—to revise and perfect the decrees of the First Chamber. 
Now the House of Lords is, and from its constitution necessarily 
must be, a very bad instrument for this end. But if, with a due 
reservation of existing rights, the hereditary privileges of the 
Peers as legislators were abolished, and in future, life peerages 
only were created, and regard had not so much to the wealth or 
birth, as to the virtue and acquirements of those upon whom they 
were bestowed, then, we should stand some chance of having a 
sound constituency, out of which some fifty or a hundred really 
useful and well-informed as well as independent Senators might 
be chosen. These Senators would be responsible to the great 
body of the Peerage. It is to be observed that this proposition 
goes only to limit the degislatorial power of the Lords: their 
rank, titles, orders, and other gewgaws of distinction, might re- 
main as before. But, in like manner as the Scotch Peers are 
elected by the members of their own body to represent them, 
so might the British Peerage also meet to elect their representa- 
tives. The anomaly of the absolute irresponsibility of the House 
of Lords would thus be got rid of. The Peers elected to Parlia- 
ment would be simply trustees for the body to which they belong, 
and responsible to that body for the execution of their trust. 
There is one objection to this scheme, the force of which we do 
not mean todissemble. It is certainly possible that, as the Scotch 
Peers at the last election returned a compact phalanx of Conser- 
vatives, so the British Peers might return none but anti-popular 
and prejudiced men to represent them. But this part of the plan 
must be taken in connexion with that which suggests the propriety 
of a large creation of Peers for life—liberal and enlightened men, 





of course. It would be also an indispensable part of the scheme 
that the twenty-six Bishops should cease to be legislators. The 
Times suggests a very simple mode of accomplishing this—namely, 
by repealing the act of Cuar.zs the Second whieh reseated them 
in the Lords as Temporal Peers, after their well-deserved expul- 
sion in the reign of his father. The same object could be accom- 
plished in connexion with the reform of the Church, by compelling 
them to tend their flocks—to constant residence in their own dio- 
ceses. Almost-all these Bishops are bad senators in every sense. 
Their expulsion would benefit both Church and State, and do harm 
to no mortal breathing. 

All these measures, it will be said, are merely palliatives: the 
grand and effectual remedy would be the total abolition of the 
House of Lords. The Examiner of last Sunday stated this broadly 
enough—“ If the institution be useful and trustworthy, leave it 
free to work according to its discretion; if it be antagonist to the 
public interest, depose tt.” As the Examiner thinks the House 
of Lords is neither useful nor trustworthy, the alternative which 
it would recommend is obvious. 

It may one day come to this:,but we imagine the public 
mind is mot yet ripe for any such measure as the total abro- 
gation of the Peerage. That, in the event of the abolition of the 
present House of Peers, it would be advisable to provide some 
substitute in the shape of a Second Chamber or Senate, chosen by 
the People, after the fashion of the United States, will be generally 
admitted. Were such a Senate composed of men of superior ac- 
quirements, more gravity of character, and of a higher standing 
than those sent to the House of Commons, the advantages to be 
derived from it would soon be apparent. Into such an assembly 
several of the Peers would find admittance. 

We are not partial to the discussion of changes of this descrip- 
tion in our form of government. We had rather make the Three 
Estates of the realm the instruments of practical good to the Na- 
tion, by judicious, and not violent reforms in their modes of work- 
ing. But the folly and obstinacy of the majority of the House of 
Peers render some momentous experiment upon the constitution 
of their body absolutely necessary ; and the way to render it prac- 
ticable and safe, is to prepare the public mind forit by discussions 
conducted with temper and gravity, and a total absence of mere 
party feeling and prejudice. 





IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


THE praise of the intelligent and humane is due to the Solicitor- 
General, for having at length taken up this abuse, and proposed a 
remedy for it. We feared that the notice of motion would have 
been thrown overboard, like the notices of so many other accom- 
modating gentlemen, who cast their measures over the side at the 
mere signal of Lord AtrHorp, when it was understood there was 
aremote danger of running foul of the Dogdays. Some sailors 
are called mere fair-weather seamen: our legislators are mere 
cold-weather statesmen, Mr. Rusu tells us that he proposed to 
meet the Commission for settling the disputes of America and 
this country on the lst September. ‘Oh, spare us!” they cried 
with one voice, “it is the first day of Partridge-shooting !"» Mr. 
Rusu no doubt marvelled at the manner in which John Bull per- 
mitted his business to be done: but he was far too polite to say 
any thing, though, no doubt, he calculated that would have made 
a poor excuse to Congress. 

From the lateness of the hour at which Sir Jonn CampBeit. 
was driven to give some account of his bill, he appears to have 
confined himself to one part of the subject,—namely, as to how 
the interests of the creditor might be secured, and to the better 
means of recovering debts than by the present system. 

It is absolutely necessary that some safe and easy mode of re- 
covering debts should be substituted for the self-defeating plan of 
imprisonment: but the grand thing wanted is some uniform and 
intelligible law, by which all kinds of property should be put on 
the same footing, and that the creditor should know exactly what he 
has to trust to. For it is this which will regulate the giving of 
credit. Ifthe tradesman sees clearly that he is imperfectly se- 
cured, he will withhold his credit; if he has ample security, he 
will give it without fear. The present system is a complete lot- 
tery: the creditor cannot tell whether the property of his debtor 
is available or not— indeed, he has no means of discoverine 
whether he has any—all he knows is, that he can send his debtor 
to gaol, but of the eflicacy of such a means of compulsion he 
can tell nothing. By doing so, he may destroy all chance of ever 
being paid; or the debtor may be careless of confinement, or, angry 
at being confined, spend his money in gaol and defy his creditor. 
Some men will make vast efforts to escape the degradation of gaol, 
others none. But who are those that will make the vast efforts to 
avoid gaol ?—the honest debtor, who would pay if he were let alone 
—who has not property, or property he cannot realize; a man, 
that is to say, whom it is a dreadful injustice to throw into gaol. 
And where is the use of putting in others; unless it is to accom- 
plish them in knavery, or corrupt the few good principles that 
may remain with them ? 

After the unnecessary infliction of the horrors of gaol, the next 
crying evil is the immense sums of money squandered in the pro- 
cess of sending a man there. The Solicitor-General stated in the 
House, that the expense of bail alone was 300,000/. per annum. 
But this is only one item out of many : the fees and extortions and 
purchase of privileges, in the King’s Bench alone, are said to cost 
50,0007. per annum. All this, and much more—to the extent, it 
is calculated, of several millions—comes out of the property of in- 
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solvents! and instead of being paid into the hands of the ctedi- 
tors, goes into the kets of bailiffs, gaolers, attornies, and all 
the rest of the able rout that prey upon misfortune. “The 
expense of insolvency is enormous!” said the Solicitor-General : 
does not the sentence sound as if taken from Candide, or some 
satire on the manner in which human affairs are conducted ? 

These immense expenses not only do not profit the creditor, but 
who is it that they ruin? They come upon him who can least 
bear it—the man struggling againstad verse cireumstances—he who, 
perhaps, only wants a little time or a little indulgence to pay all. 
Thus, they not only draw the sum from his pocket which he can 
hardly pay, but they cause the sacrifice of all they leave behind, 
and all the product of his efforts to come. Here is.loss upon loss 
—the misery of a struggle followed by the despair of ruin. The 
expenses of imprisonment are not merely what the harpies of the 
law get, but all they spoil. 

And it is not mere property that is consumed by this barbarous 
abomination. The corruption going on in our crowded gaols is 
such, that the dispirited debtor seldom bears up against its baneful 
influence; and not only they, but their wives and children, suffer 
from the effects of desertion, penury, and the contagion of the gaol : 
one hundred and forty thousand, it is calculated, annually come with- 
in the demoralizing sphere of our pestiferous prisons. And then, is 
all the heartbreaking, the domestic distress, and the debtor's own 
bitter agony at being dragged off to durance like a slave—are all 
these to go for nothing? May they not figure with the items of 
money-loss? Will they not swell the balance? Sighs and groans 
are surely to be listened to as well as the jingling of silver. But 
here both must be taken into account, and on the same side. Hu- 
manity, reason, the welfare of the people, the security of trade, all 
plead for the abolition of a barbarous and revolting practice, in be- 
half of which there is not a single argument to be urged beyond 
the “vested” interests of a tribe of lock-up-house-keepers, and a 
not less Jewish race of low attornies, who live by the wretched 
practice of legal kidnapping. 

Sir Jonn CampBELL expressed a fear lest he should not be 
able to carry his bill this session. Why not? What should stand 
in the way of abrogating this vile abuse. Is there any other 
measure which will secure so much good at the expense of so 
little evil? A legislator might even brave the Dogdays to rescue 
so many thousands of his fellow-subjects from the moral destruc- 
tion of a foolish and useless imprisonment. 





DOING GOOD FOR EVIL. 

WE read of no statesmen, in ancient or modern times, who regu- 
lated their political course by such truly Christian principles as 
the members of Earl Grey's Administration. Their main desire 
and constant effort is to do good to those who despitefully use 
them,—like spaniel puppies, who become more affectionately sub- 
missive with each successive kick. Sir Henry Harpineg, afew 
nights ago, informed them of the vile ingratitude with which their 
favours were received by the Army—of the disrespect with which 
their names were mentioned at the United Service Club; but 

Joloneleies and Governorships are still showered down upon these 
sneering recipients, and Lord Hitt and his Secretary are suffered 
to lord it at the Horse Guards as if Toryism were yet in the as- 
cendant. 

Again, the recommendation of the Bishops—Anti-Ministerial 
and Anti-Reforming though they be—is all-powerful with the 
Chancellor; and the poor Whig curates, who fondly hoped that 
their day of promotion was at length arrived, are doomed to endure 
a protracted term of semi-starvation, and to wonder at the good 
fortune of their Tory brethren, who, in whatever direction the 
political world may turn, always seem to light upon their feet. 
The zeal and perseverance with which these latter throw dirt in 
‘the face of their patrons on every convenient occasion, only brings 
the Ministerial virtue of placability into stronger light. 

In the Law department, some envious slanderers of Lord 
Broueuan's fair fame have declared that the Chancellor had dis- 
carded that amiable rule which the Cabinet had generally adopted 
for its guidance in the disposal of their patronage. We are happy, 
therefore, to have it in our power to point the attention of our 
readers to a recent exercise of patronage, which proves undeniably 
the falsehood of this insinuation. It is well known that Shrop- 
shire is the stronghold of Toryism; and some might suppose 
that a Reforming Administration would seize every opportu- 
nity to encourage and support their friends in their battle 
with their foes in that quarter. But he who could entertain 
such a supposition, is incapable of appreciating the exalted motives 
which actuate such a mind as that of Lord BroveHam. On the 
contrary, in the late appointment of Bankrupt Commissioners for 
the county in question, especial care was taken to select three 
zealous Anti-Reformers, and only one lukewarm Whig for the 
office; while one of the few supporters of the Ministry among the 
‘Shropshire lawyers—a man of talent and independence, warmly 
recommended, moreover, by the Duke of CLlevELAND—was passed 
over with neglect. But then, two of the gentlemen appointed 
have the merit of being friends of the Earl of Pow1s, whose per- 
severing hostility to Ministers is well known; and the third had 
distinguished himself as a spokesman on the Anti-Reforming side. 
Here was a fine opportunity for the exercise of that Christian feel- 
ing, which we set out with attributing in so high a degree to the 
Ministry; and it was not to be suffered to pass unimproved. We 
only hope that the disappointed expectants of their party will 
view their-conduct in the same light that we do, 
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A MINISTER'S PROMISE. 


No one can have forgotten, that numbers were induced to sup- 
port the Irish Suppression Bill, and to view its arbitrary provisions 
without alarm, by the perfect confidence which they placed in the 
integrity of the Whig Ministers, who had emphatically and re 
peatedly pledged themselves that its powers should not be abused 
to enforce the collection of tithe. A special clause was inserted in 
the Act to prevent its application to that purpose ; and Lord AL- 
THORP, moreover, promised to introduce a supplementary measure 
which should render it absolutely impossible to collect tithes under 
it. Now how has this pledge been redeemed? Let the following 
statement, which was made in the House of Commons on Wed- 
nesday by Mr. LAmBert, a supporter of the bill, answer the 
question. 

‘* On the night that the Coercive Bill was enforced, the Police came ina large de- 
tachment and went round to fifty.seven farmers, many of whom owed money for 
tithes and had sont out of the way, but who relying on the security they had 
been promised, had returned ; the Police, however, came down upon them with 
alarge military detachment, called out these farmers, obliged them to come down, 
and arrested them for arrears of tithes. For claims made on the part of owners 
of the tithes, in the dead of the night, when these men had been gathered to- 
gether by their confidence in the Government pledges, down came the Police 
and arrested them. They were marched off to prison at the point of the bayo- 
net; and though some of them were eighty years of age, they were not per- 
mitted to rest, but were urged forward by threats and insults.” 

It will be replied, that Government did not sanction these pro- 
ceedings; on the contrary, they disapproved of, and puta stop to 
them. We question whether they are yet put a stop to, and we 
very much doubt the disapproval: because Lord ALtTHorp ad- 
mitted that he had received information from Mr. Lampert, that 
the Government subalterns were violating the pledges given by 
their superiors, as long ago as the 15th May, and yet that no 
orders were transmitted for the discontinuance of such practices 
till about ten days since. Here is nice honour, and anxiety to re- 
deem solemn pledges! The most shameless and disgraceful vio- 
lation of these pledges is connived at for at least a fortnight, by 
those who, the very next day after receiving authentic informa- 
tion on the subject, should have despatched orders for the dis- 
missal of those officers who had so openly disobeyed their instruc- 
tions, and for the prevention of such misconduct in future. 

After the disclosures and admissions of Wednesday night, we 
shall not be surprised at any thing that may occur in Ireland. 





ILL-MATCHED HORSES IN THE STATE COACH. 


As Mr. Stantry is a Cabinet Minister and a leading member of 
Earl Grey's Administration, one would be apt to imagine that the 
formal declarations made by him in the House of Commons rela- 
tive to the plans and intentions of that Administration might be 
depended upon as official communications. But it appears that it 
is no such thing,—unless, indeed, Lord ALrHorp is virtually de- 
posed from his leadership, and Mr. Sran ey is to be held the au- 
thentic expositor of the views ofGovernment. For these two gen- 
tlemen make contradictory statements respecting the same matter, 
and that not by any means a trifling matter either. Thus, Mr. 
Sran.ey informed the House, that the interest of the money tobe 
granted to the slaveowners would be raised by an additional duty 
of 3s. per hundredweight on sugar; and this he very sagaciously 
seemed to consider a mode of throwing part of the burden on the 
planter, and a relief to the consumer in this country. Well, this 
was thought to be settled; but Lord AtrHorp has since declared 
that nothing has been determined upon, and that Ae has never 
said that there would be any additional duty laid on sugar. Which 
of the two are we to believe? Lord AtrHorp and Mr, STanLEy 
resemble two badly-matched horses in a team: Mr. STaN Ey is 
the prancing off-leader, and Lord AutrHorp the sluggish, heavy 
wheeler. They pull different ways; and as the driver on the box, 
if he really has a whip, is evidently afraid to use it, there is no 
small risk of the state coach being overturned in its rugged and 
dangerous path. 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


WE have heard some few concerts in the course of our lives, and 
out of the number, about half-a-dozen claim precedence of all the 
rest. The concluding Philharmonic of this season may fairly 
make that number seven. It was beyond all question one of the 
most perfect performances we ever heard; and although there is 
one name in the scheme which ought not to have found admission, 
it was but a speck on a mirror of exquisite polish. The Directors 
seem to have determined on bearing down all cavillers (ourselves, 
probably, among the number), by an overwhelming accumulation 
of force, vocal and instrumental; and they certainly succeeded. 
The presence of MenpELssouNn, De Beriot, and Herz—of Ma- 
LIBRAN, CintTI, and ZUCHELLI—in the same orchestra, is suffi- 
cient to bespeak the character of the performance, and to silence 
any doubt as to its superior excellence. Such a constellation rarely 
visits our musical hemisphere. The scheme will show how their 
talents were employed. 
EIGHTH CONCERT—MONDAY, JUNE 10. 






ACT I, 
MON PU Bsc s cae cho 59 o as 16 HAN dnt ES ep edeeoeree BrEetHovEN, 
Aria Signor Zucue.st, “ Mentre ti lascio” Mozart, 
Concerto, Pianoforie, M, HERZ ..... 0006. c ee eee eee eee Herz. 
Scena, Madame Mauisran, “ Non pid di fio ‘orno di 

bassetto obligato, Mr. WILLMAN.....0.00 000 cence Mozart. 


Overture, composed expressly for the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, and first time of performance .... F. MENDELSSOHN BaRTHOLDY, 
ACT II, 


Sinfonia in G minor....... Weeds Te ee cess ccoscccccsesen MOZART, 
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Aria, Madame Crstr DAmoweav, “Sento un interna 


voce,” EYbGbebte' . 2545). deed he Codd sins ob a+..+ Rosstnt. 
First Concerto Violin, M. p= Bertor. .......... Dee iuh.e 3 De Bertor. 
‘Paetio, Madame Cunv: Daworeav antl Madame Mara- 

BRAM, “ Vanue, se alberghi in petto,’” Andronico ..... MeRcapanre, 
NOVUCUEG, TENOR og coc croup tee tas us tps see es ees egtes BEETHOYEN. 


jer, Mr. Werorsen. Conductor, Mr. Brsror. 

Tn such a anya srr of talent, let us give precedence to that 
which ranks first and highest, by awarding it to MaLiBran. She 
has the most extraordinary musieal grasp of any singer we ever 
heard. Pasta is great only on the stage—only in certain cha- 
racters—only in the music of one school and one language. Ma- 
LIBRAN’s range extends through all. She is as great in a con- 
cert-room as a theatre; her power, her science, her enthusiasm, 
areas much displayed in the one sphere as the other. She is 
grave or gay, pathetic or humorous by turn, exciting our sympa- 
thies or moving our passions at will. She is of no school—or of 
allschools; and the extraordinary command of language which she 
possesses, has facilitated her acquaintance with the music of every 
country in Europe. Other singers are restricted in their know- 
ledge to such compositions as happen to be conveyed into their 
vernacular tongue by means of translation; but to her the music 
of Italy, Germany, and England, is all native. It would be diffi- 
cult to say in which she most excels. She is the best singer of 
Hanver and Mozart living, and with all the exuberancies of 
Rosstn1 she sports most gracefully and at ease. Her Scena, this 
evening, was one of the perfectest performances we ever heard. 
There are four requisities to perfection in a song——poetry, music, 
singing, and accompaniment, must all unite, or the charm is not 
complete; and this rarely happens. In the present instance, 
Merasrasio was the poet, Mozart the composer, MALipran 
the singer, WiLLMAN the accompanist. Mix these ingredients, 
and the result is perfection. In the Duet, two ingredients were 
wanting—poetry and music; for such doggrel as this is not 
poetry— 

*¢ Quanto é barbaro il mio fato 

Ah restar pid non degg’io! 

Da lui grazia imploro, 0 Dio! 

Va felice a triontar.” 
Nor is dull reiteration, through four pages, of the chords of E 
and B, music. On such trash as this the talent of an accomplished 
artist is thrown away: unable to exalt her author to her own 
level, she is dragged down to his. When she has realized the con- 
ceptions of Mozart, she has done every thing; when those of 
MERCADANTE, nothing. And it was curious to observe the op- 
posite way in which MALiBRAN treated the one and the other, 
estimating each at its just and proper value. To the text of Mo- 
ZART she gave the most scrupulous adherence, to that of Mrrca- 
DANTE the most undeviating neglect. The performance of the 
Duet was, in fact, a mere exhibition of vocal dexterity, arranged 
and concerted between the singers. There was this difference 
between them—that CinT1's passages and cadences were the same 
as we perpetually hear from her, and, therefore, expect as regu- 
larly as the graces which are pricked upon a barrel-organ: Maui- 
BRAN’S Were improvisations, perpetually varying, as taste, fancy, 
or, it may be, caprice, dictated. 

CinTI's song was scarcely recognizable from fifty others of the 
same school. lisabetta is an opera little known in this country ; 
and although we never heard this air before, every phrase came 
upon the ear with the familiarity of a well-known strain. But it 
‘was a very delightful performance of its kind, and was not mis- 
placed, even in such a selection. 

ZUCHELLI's Song failed to produce all the effect it might have 
done had he sung with more energy, and the band remembered 
that they were accompanying a song and not playing a sinfonia 
of Mozart. Buttheart of accompaniment is one of the few ac- 
quirements which the Philharmonic Orchestra has to make. 

BEETHOVEN ’s Sinfonia (one of the finest of its class) was most 
delightfully played. Menpreissoun just returned from Dussel- 
dorf (where he has been conducting, among other great works, 
Hanovet's Israel in Egypt) in time to produce his new Overture. 
It pleased us less than any of his former compositions. With 
many of the striking peculiarities of his style, with much of the 
creative genius and brilliant fancy which must appear in every 
thing he writes, there was too much sheer noise: at least we vainly 
endeavoured to discover why the band was so often crushed be- 
neath the weight of fortissimi from nine brass instruments: and 
the G minor Sinfonia of Mozart (in which there are no drums 
and trumpets) stood in excellent contrast to it. 

It was right that a player of such celebrity as Herz should ap- 
pear at the Philharmonic; and in the expectation that it would 
be so, we have withheld any remarks upon his performance till 
the present moment. Here, placed in immediate competition 
with the first artists and the greatest composers, he would, doubt- 
less; do his best. And we suppose he did. Shall we say that we 
were disappointed ? Certainly not, if the perfection of pianoforte- 
playing consist in striking the largest number of notes with the 
utmost possible precision and in the smallest possible time. But 
if genius, fancy, taste, and expression, are necessary to confer a 
composer's or player's claim to superiority, then is HERz not an 
artist of the first class: and we were disappointed. There is all 
the parade and pretence of a mere exhibitionist about his public 
performance. He sits at the pianoforte like a man who is making 
a personal display of himself, and the instrument is carefully 
shifted into the position most favourable to the display of his leger- 
demain. Severalattempts were made by the musie-porters, before 
the precise angle of observation was hit off. Now we saw nothing 
of all this quackery in Hummet or MenpELssoun: but they 











played »to. the ear and to the mind, and not to'the ¢ye. Hxrz’s 
Concerto, asa composition, was poor—a hundred degrees below 
that of HumMeE. at the preceding concert, a thousand below that 
of Menngussoun. But let us give him the praise he deserves; his 
articulation was as perfect asit was possible toconceive, his execution 
rapid as lightning, and his manual dexterity most wonderful. 

De Berior's performance was that of a man of true genius, 
It was amusing to see how, as it were from mere playfulness, he 
now and then exhibited some of the Paganini tricks on the 
violin; just toshow that good taste and not inability prescribed 
the extent to which they should be used. It was, in truth, the 
very perfection of the art. 

And thus ended the Philharmonic season; a season which, on 
the whole, may be regarded as more propitious and prosperous 
than several preceding ones. In the instrumental department of 
the concerts, much industry’ and sound judgment has been dis- 
played; many new pieces have been produced, and the number of 
failures has been few. For vocal music nothing has been achieved : 
not a single new piece, foreign or English has been brought out, 
and the selections have been miserably commonplace and stale. 
Some obvious opportunities have been neglected: not one of the 
vocal pieces composed for the Society has been heard; we conclude 
they are intended to adorn the shelves of its library rather than 
the desks of its orchestra. There repose, in dusty oblivion, the 
operas of Euryanthe, Jessonda, and others of no mean celebrity, 
the pretended obstacle to the performance of which has been the 
language in which they are written. ScurorprR, HairzincEr, 
and Doser, are here during a great part of the season, to whom 
these works areas familiar as the Siegeof Belgrade or Artaxerxes 
to Branam or Mrs. Woop: no matter—the Directors prefer 
hearing Rusini shout or Puzzr scream. But we are tired of ex- 
posing such folly: only let the fact be clearly understood, that the 
Philharmonic Concerts are carried on to uphold and improve In- 
strumental and to degrade Voeal Music. 





THE FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, llth June 1883. 

Srtr—-In a late Number of the Spectator, I have observed a statement rela- 
tive to a Mr. Beamisu, a superannuated clerk from the Navy Pay Office, 
which case looks very like a job; and as I believe all the clerks of the Navy 
Office are immediately under the Admiralty, I would beg to ask, whether the 
onus of that transaction ought not to attach itself to the head of that depart- 
ment, instead of to Mr. Pouterr THomson, who kindly undertook to defend 
it as though it were his own act. When I recollect, however, to have read 
lately of several other similar acts of the Right Honourable Baronet at the head 
of the Navy, I am the more inclined to give him the credit for this one; and I 
en Mr. Beamisu will yet explain the whole of this extraordinary affair to the 

ublic. 

: Whilst stating this case in your Number of the Ist instant, you have thought 
it right to laud the First Lord of the Admiralty for ‘the extensive saving of 
of expense which he has made in his department.” Now, Mr. Editor, I should 
like to see the details of all those savings. That he has discharged numerous 
unfortunate clerks and:poor artisans, is most true, and thus effected a reduction 
of some thousands per annum ; but, whilst cutting down the allowances of the 
remaining workmen in our dock-yards to nearly the half, why has he not shown 
the example in the higher offices under his control? Why has he not reduced 
his own fine income in the same proportion? for I cannot think that a man who 
knows nothing about the Navy should, because he is styled first Lord, receive 
Jive times as much as either of the other Commissioners, his colleagues. Why, 
I would ask, has he given an additional 1002. per annum to the Captain Super- 
intendent of Sheerness Yard, his personal friend, whilst he is cutting down the 
wretched pittance of the poor artificers there at the same instant. 

As to the economical system pursued by him regarding the Navy, there is very 
much to be condemned, and, when too late, Iam assured that we shall repent 
it. There is an old adage, Sir, which says, ‘‘ You should not lose a ship for 
the want of a bucket of tar ;” by which is meant, that through this mistaken 
saving, the rigging becomes decayed, the masts are carried away in the first 
gale of wind, and the ship then being unmanageable, is driven on the rocks and 
lost. Thus, I fear, we shall, by and by, in a future war, find our rigging too 
rotten at the core, and no dock-yard at 5 ae to yield usa fresh supply. But 
whilst I behold various highly objectionable and pitiful savings made by the 
present Admiralty, I find the Navy List—already brimful with just five thousand 
Captains, Commanders, and Lieutenants, more than the half of them in the 
prime of life and vigour—I see this list has received the addition of above a hun- 
dred and fifty young officers of these ranks, since the present economizing 
First Lord has been in office! Surely, Mr. Editor, this cannot entitle Sir 
JamMEs GRAHAM to your praise; nor will the country deem that he merits it, 
when they learn the fact, that almost nine tenths of these hundred and sixty- 
five officers have been promoted through private interest and personal favour 
alone, and not from claims, services, or former gallant deeds in war. 

You may rely, Sir, on the truth of what I assert; and I trust the period is not 
far distant, when it will be made manifest to the nation at large, and when 
those only will “‘ bear away the palm” who Have “‘ deserved it.” 

PaLinuRus. 





AntTIciPaTIon.—The People are entitled to hope that a House of Commons, 
consisting of the men of their choice, will labour zealously, ably, and efficiently, 
for the public interest. If they are disappointed in the extent of the improve- 
ment, there had almost better have been no Reform at all. If the business of 
Parliament is conducted only a little better than it is at present—if profusion is 
only a little checked—if legislation is only a little more enlightened—if only 
a little more activity, and a little more deliberate attention, are bestowed 
upon the complicated interests of this vast empire—the disappointment 
will be deep, and the indignation bitter. The People will either be 
incited to tear in pieces a constitution which does them so little 
good, after all the mending bestowed upon it, or will sink into in- 
difference ; and, not caring how they exercise a franchise so useless to them, 
will allow every abuse of the old system again to take root and flourish as rank 
asever. Now, there will, we fear, be some disappointment. Unreasonable ex- 
pectations are formed, which cannot be realized; and many will grumble be- 
cause the Reformed Parliament cannot cure evils which are beyond the reach of 
legislation. The only way to. prevent this kind of disappointment, is to make 
it be generally understood what are, and what are not, the maladies of the State, 
which our legislators can mitigate or cure.— Working of the House of Com- 
mons, p. 1. (Published asa Supplement with the Spectator, about nine months 
ago, namely, on the 29th September 1832. ) 
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BY DOVER. 

Turse charming volumes are a most substantial addition to the 
stock of pleasant writing in the English language. hey have 
been locked up in a sealed and corded trunk since Mr. WALpPo.e’s 
death; and now only see the light when, by the writer's ealcula- 
tions, they may contribute to the information and amusement of 
the reader, without injuring or hurting any of the individuals who 
are spoken of. All who relish genuine wit, pleasant gossip, and 
the true kind of secret history—namely, that which never gets 
into either histories or newspapers—relish the letters of Horacr 
WaALpPoLe: the volumes addressed to George Monraqus, Gene- 
ral Conway, and others, are the chiefest ornaments of this most 
agreeable branch of literature. The present Letters are not in- 
ferior to any that have preceded them: there is some difference in 
their character, but none in their power of amusing. ‘The differ- 
ence arises from the fact of Sir Horace Mann being long resi- 
dent at Florence in the capacity of British Minister. For him, far 
removed from the scene of the letter-writer, he enters more co- 

iously and fully into the history of mere matters of common 
Ema, which might have been familiar to a correspondent in 
England, but were to Sir Horace Mann, and are to posterity, 
more especially interesting on that very account. 

These Letters commence soon after Mr. Warpotr’s return 
from his travels in Italy,—that journey in which he was accom- 
panied by Gray until their quarrel ; during which he resided up- 
wards of a year at Florence, in the then Mr. Mann's house. He 
was then young; and the earlier letters, though they possess all 
the character of Mr. Watro.z’s later writings, have not the 
same fineness of point, the same concentration of force,—certainly 
not at least in the same profusion: they, however, rapidly im- 
prove, and by the time we come to 1741, the epoch of Sir Roperr 
Watpo_r’s resignation, and all the confusion and change which 
followed, become equal to any thing he ever wrote. These letters 
embrace that period, and run on for twenty years after it: and 
are particularly valuable as almost the only records of the time 
which enable the historical reader to form any exact notion of the 
intrigues of that perplexed period. These political communica- 
tions were naturally interesting to Mr. Mann, whose place, which 
he greatly valued, depended upon them. This, of course, called 
forth the interest of both parties: for Mr. MANN was one of those 
men for whom Horace WALpot_E took up an affectionate friend- 
ship, such as he entertained for Mr. Conway (with whom he offered 
to divide his fortune), and such as is now almost if not entirely un- 
knownin this scrambling age. The position of Mr. Mann, indeed, 
brings forward all Horace Watpote’s character. His warm 
feelings of affection and interest are excited by the danger in 
which the various Ministerial changes, and other public events of 
Europe, involved both the safety and the place of his correspou- 
dent. Next, the residence of Mr. MANN in the centre of the arts 
and antiquities of Italy, develops all WaLpoxz’s dilettante tastes, 
and creates a thousand little topics of communication, which in any 
other hands must have been dull, but in his are touched with a 
peculiar charm. It has been said that Mr. Mann's distance made 
all domestic gossip precious ; and this called forth Mr. WaLPoLr's 
admirable talent at story-telling and anecdote-painting. These 
volumes are rich in this head: sayings and doings—that is, 
good things and clever stories—abound in the greatest pos- 
sible profusion. The sentence of Goipsmitn’s epitaph, “ Nihil 
tetigit, quod non ornavit,” never applied to any one so happily as 
to WALPOLE: the vulgarest or coarsest story acquires corusca- 
tions of the highest brilliancy under his polishing hands; the 
commonest anecdotes get half-a-dozen associations of humour 
when turned over in his mind; a mere brute story, communicated 
to him, is like the piete of beef thrown into the Valley of Diamonds, 
it is immediately stuck full of gems. They who have forgot how 
Lord Orrorp adorned the news of the day or the mere scandal of 
high life, will find their memory brilliantly lighted up by a peru- 
sal of these volumes. We will give thema foretaste, by gleaning 
a few—a very few—of the things that have caused usa momentary 
pause as we devoured the pages: gluttony even, such as we con- 
fess to for such books as these, now and then pauses when it meets 
with a morsel of more than a common flavour on the palate. 

The great pleasure of most of the things we meet with here, 
is that they are historical while they are humorous; they call up 
the most interesting and even venerable recollections, at the same 
time that they are communicated with all the freshness of daily 
life. 

The first aneedote we come tois of the Dutchess of Bucktnec- 
HAM, the supposed natural daughter of Jawzs the Second, but, 
as her mother Lady Dorcuesrer used to tell to her unwilling 
ear, really of a Colonel Granam. This woman, in the reign 
of Gzorce the Second, used to give herself all the airs of royalty ; 
and such was the ticklish nature of the times and wretched 
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conduet-of-the early Hanoverians, that it was the-more” valued 
for being ex-royalty. The anecdote, moreover, lets as soméwhat 
into the relative conditions of the nobility, and those who iw other 
days contributed to their pleasures. We had grandees in those 
days: the House of Lords was something, and their ministers 
of pleasure knew the vast gulf between men of talents and men 
of birth. 


The Dutchess of Buckingham, who is more mad with pride than any mercer’s 
wife in Bedlam, came the other night to the Opera, en princesse, literally in 
robes, red velyet and ermine. I must tell youa story of her: last week she 
sent for Cori,* to pay him for her Opera-ticket ; he was not at home, but went 
in an hour afterwards, She said, ‘ Did he treat her likeatradeswoman? She 
would teach him respect to women of her birth; said he was in league with 
Mr. Sheffield ¢ to abuse her, and bade him come the next morning at nine.” 
He came, and she made him wait till eight at night, only sending him an omelet 
and a bottle of wine, and said, ‘* As it was Friday, and hea Catholic, she sup- 
posed he did not eat meat.” At last she received him in all the form of a 
princess giving audience to an ambassador, ‘* Now,” she said, “she had 
punished him.” 

The following is the beginning of a letter in which WALPoLE 
answers a passage in one of Mr. Horace Mann's letters to his 
brother. 

London, January 7, 1741—2. O.S, 

I must answer for your brother a paragraph that he showed me in one of your 
letters. Mr. W.’s letters are full of wit ; don’t they adore him in England? 
Not at all—and I don’t wonder at them; for if I have any wit in my. letters, 
which I do not at all take for granted, it is ten to one that I have none out of 
my letters. A thousand people can write that cannot talk; and besides, you 
know (or I conclude so, from the little one hears stirring), that numbers of the 
English have wit, who don’t care to produce it. Then, as toadoring; you now 
see only my letters, and you may be sure I take care not to write you word of 
any of my bad qualities, which other people must see in the gross; and that 
may be a great hindrance to their adoration. Oh! there are a thousand other 
reasons I could give you, why I am not the least in fashion. I came over in an 
ill season: it is a million to one that nobody thinks a declining old Minister’s 
son has wit. At any time, men in opposition have always most; but now, it 
would be absurd for a courtier to have even commonsense. There is not a Mr. 
Sturt, or a Mr. Stewart, whose names begin but with the first letters of Stan- 
hope, that has not a better chanee than I for being liked. I can assure you, 
even those of the same party would be fools, not to pretend to think me one. Sir 
Robert has showed no partiality for me; and do you think they would com- 
mend where he does not ? even supposing they had no envy, which, by the way, 
I am far from saying they have not. Then, my dear child, I am the coolest 
man of my party, and if Iam ever warm, it is by contagion; and where vio- 
lence passes for parts, what will indifference be called? But how could you 
think of such a question? I don’t want money, consequently no old women pay 
me or my wit; I have a very flimsy constitution, consequently the young women 
won’t taste my wit, and it is a long while before wit makes its own way in the 
world; especially, as I never prove it, by assuring people that I have it by me. 
Indeed, if I were disposed to brag, I could quote two or three half--pay officers, 
and an old aunt or two, who laugh prodigiously at every thing I say; but till 
they are allowed judges, I will not brag of such authorities. 

If you have a kar to know who is adored and has wit, there is old Churchill 
has as much God-d—n-ye wit as ever—except that he has lost two teeth. There 
are half-a-dozen Scotchmen who vote against the Court, and are cried up by 
the Opposition for wit, to keep then steady. They are forced to cry up their 
for it would be too barefaced to commend their honesty. Then Mr. 

Nugent has had a great deal of wit till within this week ; but he is so busy and 
80 witty, that even his own party grow tired of him. His plump wife, who talks 
of nothing else, says he entertained her all the way on the road with repeating 
his speeches. 


The following gossip includes a specimen of Sir Rosert WAL- 
POLE'S tart style of observation. They who have imagined that 
Sir Roserr was thrown into despair by his loss of power, and 
went to sentimentalize and mope at Houghton, as has been said, 
have been greatly mistaken. These letters give a true and par- 
ticular account of his goings on after his resignation: we see a 
great deal of sarcastic wit, high health, buoyant spirits, and much 
curious knowledge in men, but no despair. His age alone and 
infirmities prevented his return tooflice. But for the gossip. 

Lady Sundon is dead, and Lady M disappointed: she, who is full as 
politic as my Lord Hervey, had made herself an absolute servant to Lady Sun- 
don, but I don’t hear that she has left her even her old clothes. Lord Sundon 
is in great grief: I am surprised, for she has had fits of madness ever since her 
ambition met such a check by the death of the Queen. She had great power 
with her, though the Queen pretended to despise her ; but had unluckily told 
her, or fallen into her power, by some secret. I was saying to Lady Pomfret, 
‘¢ To be sure she is dead very rich!” she replied, with some warmth, ‘‘ She 
never took money.” When I came home, I mentioned this to Sir R. ¢* No,” 
said he, ‘but she took jewels ; Lord Pomfret’s place of Master of the Horse te 
the Queen was bought of her for a pair of diamond earrings, of fourteen hundred 
pounds value.” One day that she wore them at a visit at old Marlboro’s, as 
soon as she was gone, the Dutchess said to Lady Mary Wortley, ‘“ How can that 
woman have the impudence to go about in that bribe?” ‘* Madam,” said Lady 
Mary, ‘‘ how would you have people know where wine is to be sold, unless there 
is a sign hung out!” Sir R. told me, that in the enthusiasm of her vanity, 
Lady Sundon had proposed to him to unite with her, and govern the kingdom 
together: he bowed, begged her ge 4 but said he thought nobody 


fit to govern the kingdom, but the King and Queen.—Another day. Friday 
morning. 


Mr. Wavpo e's taste was not infallible; in modern things, at 
least. He thus mentions Garrick, who had just then (May 26, 
1742) appeared above the horizon : the latter part of the paragraph 
is quoted in honour of the great female names of the drama. 

But all the run is now after Garrick, a wine-merchant, who is turned player, 
at Goodman’s Fields. He plays all parts, and is a very good mimic. His act- 
ing I have seen, and may say to you, who will not tell it again here, I see nothing 
wonderful in it; but it is heresy to say so: the Duke of Argyllsays, he is supe- 
rior to Betterton. Now I talk of players, tell Mr. Chute, that his friend 
Bracegirdle breakfasted with me this morning. As she went out, and wanted 
her clogs, she turned to me, and said, ‘‘ I remember at the playhouse, they used 
to call Mrs. Oldfield’s chair! Mrs. Barry’s clogs! and Mrs. Bracegirdle’s 
pattens |” 

We quote the following extract as a good specimen of the true 
Watpore narrative. The mixture of faet and fun is quite 
* ‘Angelo Maria Cori, prompter to the Opera. 

+ Mr, Sheffield, natural'son of the late Duke of Bucks, with whom she was at law. 
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Horatian: no one can mix up satire and life and news so ad- 
mirably. 

I am writing to you up to the ears in packing: Lord Wilmington has lent 
this house tq Sandys, and he has given us instant warning ; we are moving as 
fast as possible to Siberia,—Sir Robert has a house there, within a few miles of 
the Duke of Courland ; in‘whort, child, we are all going to Norfolk, till we can 
get a house ready in town: all the furniture is taken down, and lying about in 
confusion. I look like St. John in the Isle of Patmos, writing revelations, and 

ophesying ** Wo! wo! wo! the kingdom of desolation is at hand !” Indeed, 

have prettier animals about me than he ever dreamt of: here is the dear Pata- 
pan, and a little Vandyke cat, with black whiskers and boots ; you would swear 
at was ofa very ancient family, in the West of England, famous for their loyalty. 

I told you I was going to the masquerade at Ranelagh Gardens last week : it 
‘was miserable; there were but an Tandred men, six women, and two shep- 
herdesses. The King liked it; and that he might not be known, they had 
dressed him a box with red damask! Lady Pomfret and her daughters were 
there, all dressed alike, that they might not be known. My Lady'Said to Lady 
Bel Finch, who was dressed like a nun, and, for coolness, had cut off the nose 
of her mask, “* Madam, you are the first nun that ever I saw without a nose!” 

As I came home last night, they told me there was a fire in Downing Street ; 
when I came to Whitehall, I could not get to the end of the street in my cha- 
riot for the crowd: when I got out, the first thing I heard was a man enjoying 
himself: ‘ Well! if it lasts two hours longer, Siy Robert Walpole’s house will 
be burnt to the ground!” it was a very comfortable hearing! but I found the 
fite was on the opposite side of the way, and at a good distance. I stood in the 
crowd an hour to hear their discourse: one man was relating at how many fires 
he had happened to be present, and did not think himself at all unlucky in pass- 
ing by just at this. What diverted me most was a servant-maid, who was 
working, and carrying pails of water, with the strength of half-a-dozen troopers, 
and swearing the mob out of her way—the soft creature’s name was Phillis / 
‘When I arrived at our door, I found the house full of goods, beds, women, and 
children, and three Scotch Members of Parliament, who lodge in the row, and 
who had sent in a saddle, a flitch of bacon, and a bottle of ink. There was no 
wind, and the house was saved, with the loss of only its garret, and the fur- 
niture. 

In asimilar and equally pleasant vein, is the following descrip- 
tion of the pains of the country. WaAtLpo.e's distaste for what is 

called nature, was curiously violent: he was made for and by 
society, and could only live in the best—to be had, or else that 
which he could always have in town—his own. 
Newmarket, October 3, 1743. 

I am writing to you in an inn, on the road to London. What a paradise 
should I have thought this, when I was in the Italian inns! in a wide barn 
with four ample windows, which had nothing more like glass than shutters and 
iron bars! no tester to the bed, and the saddles and portmanteaus heaped on me 
to keep off the cold. What a paradise did I think the inn at Dover when I 
came back, and what magnificence were twopenny prints, saltsellers, and boxes 
to hold the knives: but the summum bonum was small-beer and the newspaper. 

“I bless’d my stars, and called it luxury!” 

Who was the Neapolitan Ambassadress, that could not live at Paris, because 
there was no macaroni? Now am I relapsed into all the dissatisfied repine-. 
ment of a true English grumbling voluptuary. I could find in my heart to 
write a Craftsman against the Government, because I am not quite so much at 
my ease as on my own sofa. [could persuade myself that it is my Lord Car- 
teret’s fault, that Iam only sitting in a common arm-chair, when I would be 
lolling in a peché-mortel. How dismal, how solitary, how scrub does this town 
look ; and yet it has actually a street of houses better than Parma or Modena. 
Nay, the houses of the people of fashion, who come hither for the races, are 
palaces to what houses in London itself were fifteen years ago. People do begin 
to live again now, and I suppose in a term we shall revert to York Houses, 
Clarendon Houses, &e. But ess that grandeur, all the nobility had contracted 
themselves to live in coops of a dining-room, a dark back room, with one eye 
in a corner, and acloset. Think what London would be, if the chief houses 
were in it, as in the cities in other conntries, and not dispersed like great rarity- 

lums in a vast pudding of country. Well! it is a tolerable place as it is! 
ere La physician, I would prescribe nothing but recipe cccLxv drachm. 
Londin. Would you know why I like London so much? Why, if the world 
must consist of so many fools as it does, I choose to take them in the gross, and 
not made into separate pills, as they are prepared in thecountry. Besides, there is 
no being alone but in a metropolis: the worst place in the world to find soli- 
tude is the country : questions grow there, and that unpleasant Christian com- 
modity, neighbours.. Oh! they are all good Samaritans, and do so pour balms 
and nostrums upon one, if one es but the toothache, or a journey to take, that 
they break one’s head—a journey to take—ay! they talk over the miles to you, 
and tell you you will be late in. My Lord Lovel says, John always goes two 
hours in the dark in the morning, to avoid being one hour in the dark in the 
evening. Iwas pressed to set out to-day before seven: I did before nine; and 
here am I arrived at a quarter past five, for the rest of the night. Iam more 
convinced every day that there is not only no knowledge of the world out of a 
great city, but no decency, no practicable society—I had almost said, not a vir- 
tue. I will only instance in modesty, which all old Englishmen are persuaded 
cannot exist within the atmosphere of Middlesex. Lady Mary has a remarkable 
taste and knowledge of music, and can sing—I don’t say like your sister, but I 
am sure she would be ready to die if obliged to sing before three people or hefore 
one with whom she is not intimate. The other day there came to see her a 
Norfolk heiress; the young gentlewoman had not been three hours in the house, 
and that for the first time of her life, before she notified her talent for singing, 
and invited herself up stairs, to Lady Mary’s harpsichord ; where, with a voice 
like thunder, and with as little harmony, she sang to nine or ten people for an 
hour. ‘ Was ever nymph like Rossymonde?”—no, d’honneur. We told her, 
she had a very strong voice. ‘* Lord, Sir! my master says it is nothing to 
what it was.” My dear child, she brags abominably ; if it had been a thousandth 
degree louder, you must have heard it at Florence. 

In a volume of Waxpo.e’s Letters before published, there occurs 
some striking letters on the Rebellion of 1745; but there does 
not anywhere exist so complete a mirror of London, the Aristo- 
cracy, the Ministry, and the Court, during this disgraceful period 
for England, as in this series of Letters. Here we trace all the 
effects of the first rumours, with the fright here and the apathy 
there, the gross incapacity in the Cabinet, the cowardice and 
treachery in the field, the folly and ignorance of the Court: the 
middle ranks had not much to care for, and they cared for no- 
thing: certainly no period of time ever exhibited what is called 
a great nation in such a crisis of imbecility : and then, when all 
was over, when the failure had only just been permitted to fail, 
the butchery and appetite for blood that raged! WaLpo te, how- 
ever, repented when the danger was over; but we are ashamed 
of even his delight in the anecdotes of Hawzzy's brutality and 





cruelty during the contest. He duite comes to himself at the trial 
of Kitmarnock and the other Scctch Lords. Some acount of 
the execution is communicated in his former letters; but the lively 
and picturesque narrative we find in the second volume of this 
work, both of the trial and execution, exceeds all the other de- 
seriptions that have been given of these scenes. The following 
letter embraces only the execution. 
Windsor, August 21st, 1746. 

You will perceive by my date that I am got into a newscene, and that I am re- 
tired hither like an old summer-dowager ; only that I have no toad-eater to take 
the air with me in the back part of my lozenge-coach, and to be scolded. I 
have taken a small house here within the Castle, and propose spending the 
greatest part of every week here till the Parliament meets: but my jaunts to 
town will prevent my news from being quite provincial and marvellous. Then 
I promise you I will go to no races nor assemblies, nor make comments upon 
couples that come in chaiscs to the White Hart. 

I came from town (for take notice, I put this place upor myself for the 
country ) the day after the execution of the rebel Lave : I was nof at it, but had 
two -yeenag come to me directly who were at the next house to’ the scaffold ; 
and [ saw another who was upon it, so that you may depend wpen my ac~- 
counts, 

Just before they came out of the Tower, Lord Balmerino drank a bemper to 
King James’s health. As the clock struck ten, they came forth on fost, Lord 
Kilmarnock all in black, his hair unpowdered‘in a bag, supported by Fors- 
ter, the great Presbyterian, and by Mr. Home, a young cleygyman, his friend. 
Lord Balmerino followed, alone, in a blue coat turned up with red, his rebel~ 
lious regimentals, a flannel waistcoat, and his shroud beneath; their hearses 
following. They were conducted to a house near the scaffold; the room for~ 
wards had benches for spectators; in the second Lord Kilmarnock was put, 
and in the third backwards Lord Balmerino; all three chambers hung with 
black. Here they parted! Balmerino embraced the other, an@ said, “ My 
Lord, I wish I could suffer for both!” He had scarce left him, before he de- 
sired again to see him, and then asked him, “ My Lord Kilmarnock, do you 
know any thing of the resolution taken in our army, the day before the battle 
of Culloden, to put the English prisoners to death?” He replied, ** My Lord, 
I was not present; but since I came hither, I have had all the reason in the 
world to believe that there was such order taken; and I hear the Duke Tias the 
pocket-book with the order.” Balmerino answered, ‘ It.was a lie raised to ex- 
cuse their barbarity to us.” Take notice, that the Duke’s charging this on 
Lord Kilmarnock (certainly on misinformation) decided this unhappy man’s 
fate! The most now pretended is, that it would have come to Lord Kilmar- 
nock’s turn to have given the word for the slaughter, as Lieutenant-General, with 
the patent for which he was immediately drawn into the rebellion, after having 
been staggered by his wife, her mother, his own poverty, and the defeat of 
Cope. He remained an hour and a half in the house, and shed tears. At last 
he came to the scaffold, certainly much terrified, but with a resolution that pre- 
vented his behaving in the least meanly or unlike a gentleman. He took no no- 
tice of the crowd, only to desire that the baize might be lifted up from the rails, 
that the mob might see the spectacle. He stood and prayed some time with 
Forster, who wept over him, exhorted, and encouraged him. He delivered a 
long speech to the Sheriff, and with a noble manliness stuck to the recantation 
he had made at his trial; declaring he wished that all who embarked in the 
same cause might meet the same fate. He then took off his bag, coat, and 
waistcoat with great composure, and after some trouble put on a napkin-cap, and 
then several times tried the block; the executioner, who was in white with a 
white apron, out of tenderness concealing the axe behind himself. At last the 
Earl knelt down, with a visible unwillingness to depart, and after five minutes 
dropped his handkerchief, the signal, and his head was cut off at once, only 
hanging by a bit of skin, and was received in a scarlet cloth by four of the un- 
dertaker’s men kneeling, who wrapped it up and put it into the coffin with the 
body ; orders having been given not to expose the heads, as used to be the 
custom. 

The scaffold was immediately new-strewed with saw-dust, the block: new- 
covered, the executioner new dressed, and a new axe brought. Then came old 
Balmerino, treading with the air of a general. As soon as he mounted the 
scaffold, he read the inscription on his coffin, as he did again afterwards: he 
then surveyed the spectators, who were in amazing numbers, even upon masts 
of ships in the river; and pulling out his spectacles read a treasonable speech, 
which he delivered to the Sheriff, and said, the young Pretender was so sweet!a 
Prince, that flesh and blood could not resist following him; and lying down'to 
try the block, he said, “ If I had a thousand lives, I would lay them all down 
here in the same cause.” He said, if he had not taken the sacrament the day 
before, he would have knocked down Williamson, the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
for his ill usage of him. He took the axe and felt it, and asked the headsmaa, 
how many blows he had given Lord Kilmarnock ; and gave him three guineas. 
Two clergymen, who attended him, coming up, he said, ‘‘ No, gentlemen, E 
believe you have already done me all the service you can.” Then he went to: 
the corner of the scaffold, and called very loud for the Warder, to give him his: 
perriwig, which he took off, and put on a night-cap of Scotch plaid, and then 
pulled off his coat and waistcoat and lay down; but being told he was on the 
wrong side, vaulted round, and immediately gave the sign by tossing up his arm, 
as if he were giving the signal for battle. He received three blows, but the 
first certainly took away all sensation. He was not a quarter of an hour on the 
scaffold ; Lord Kilmarnock above half a one. Balmerino certainly died with 
the intrepidity of a hero, but with the insensibility of one too. As he walked 
from his prison to execution, seeing every window and top of house filled with 
spectators, he cried out, ‘‘ Look, look, how they are all piled up like rotten 
oranges |” 

My Lady Townshend, who fell in Jove with Lord Kilmarnock at his trial, 
will go nowhere to dinner, for fear of meeting with a rebel-pie; she says, every- 
body is so bloody--minded, that they eat rebels! The Prince of Wales, whose 
intercession saved Lord Cromartie, says he did it in return for old Sir W. Gor- 
don, Lady Cromartie’s father, coming down out of his death-bed, to vote against 
my father in the Chippenham election. If his Royal Highness had not coun- 
tenanced inveteracy like that of Sir Gordon, he would have no occasion to exert 
his gratitude now in favour of rebels. His brother has plucked a very useful 
feather out of the cap of the Ministry, by forbidding any application for posts 
in the army to be made to anybody but himself: a resolution, I dare say, he 
will keep as strictly and minutely as he does the discipline and dress of the 
army. Adieu! 

P.S. Ihave just received yours of August 9th. You had not then heard of 
the second great battle of Placentia, which has already occasioned new instruc- 
tions, or in effect, a recall being sent after Lord Sandwich. 


If we conclude our extracts here, it is with reference not to any 
want of tempting morsels in the volumes before us, but in fact to 
the want of the space which the numerous passages we have 
marked as excellent would require for their exhibition. 

These volumes are indispensable in every library in the king 
dom; and a mere reading of them is a great privilege, 
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DELAWARE, OR THE RUINED FAMILY. 


Tue author of Delaware is a very clever-fellow,and what is more, . 


a very conceited one: his novel is not a fiftieth part so good as he 
calculates, but his second may be better than his publishers will 
give him credit for. The faults are easily enumerated. Smitten 
by a love of smart writing, the author fancies, while chuckling 
over his own pretty sayings, that his reader, who is all the time 
fretting at the interruption, is as satisfied as himself. Some Park 
riders have a foolish vanity in making their. steeds to curvet, cara- 
cole, and rear: the horseman sits with a cool and comfortable con- 
ceit, reflecting that he is witching the public eye with his noble 
horsemanship, while all the time he is simply stopping the way,— 
the remark he excites being invariably of the order sneer, or the 
genus jeer. Somuch for the author's smart dissertations,—very 
wellin a magazine, very well in an essay, but most unartist likein a 
prose epic. It will not dounless the author abandons himself and is 
reproduced in his personages: if he ever ventures forward in his 
‘own person, by way of Greek chorus, or poetical or philosophical 
commentary, it must be very rarely. 

This brings us to the great point in novel-writing—the concep- 
tion of the characters of the work Now this author has a very 
excellent critical notion of character; but he wants the creative 
faculty—that by which a new combination is produced, such as 
all say might have been nature, as some say ought to be, but which 
nevertheless is not copied but conceived; the trick of conception 
being acquired from a long and _ gifted observation of the manner 
in which circumstances operate on human beings. The characters 
of Delaware are either faint copies of nature, or made up from 
traits recollected from pictures. There is no want of unity—the 
author is too critical for such a blunder: there is no vulgar daub- 
ing—he is fastidious, and of good experience: but there is alto- 
gether a want of force and energy, which makes us look coldly 
upon even the cleverest attempts he makes to do the thing well. 
There’ is also an utter want of geniality in the writer: he never 
gives himself up with the abandonment of genius: he never revels 
m_ his own power: he is far too careful of himself ever to excite the 
slightest sympathy in the reader. Have you not more than once 
seen in society, persons who say very good things, but with so 
much effort, so painful an apprehension of non-success, and yet 
with so overwhelming an idea of their own importance and so great 
a horror of being ridiculed for a moment, that their conversation 
is, instead of a source of satisfaction, productive of a most uneasy 
sensation of uncomfortableness? These are persons, generally, who 
are intent upon shining—who lay themselves out to shine—but who 
are so dreadfully apprehensive of being laughed at, that they do 
nothing with ease, with nature, with force. It is the struggle of 
an eel ina case of armour. We don't know to which it is most 
unpleasant—to the wriggling wit, or the spectator of his writhings. 
Just sucha writer is the author of Delaware: as yet the har- 
ness galls him: he will get accustomed to it soon, and instead of 
jibbing and rearing, he will step out, and carry his critic behind 
him like a proper beast of draught. 

Next, as to the interest excited in the reader: there is no main 
stream—no great current running through the book: there is in 
fact no one especially to care for. A set of persons are felt to be 
injured, and there isa general sympathy with their condition; but 
this is far too faint to carry the reader along with the proper degree 
of impatience. There is also so much improbability—so much, 
wemay say, of impossibility, considering the times, in the conduct 
of the story—that the interest, such as it is, in the persons con- 
cerned, is materially reduced. 

In spite of its being utterly deficient in good characters and a 
good story, it is not without good scenes, and the incidents are not 
ill worked. Burrel, the hero, is, with a few good qualities, as dis- 
agreeable a person as the author is in his book. The Delawares 
are merely good sort of people: the author cannot save them, make 
what effort he will. All his powers are spent upon the two Timms, 
par nobile, uncle and nephew, usurer and sharper alias attorney ; 
and the quiet villain Harding, in whom there is a most foolish 
attempt to mix up Spencean principles and the habits of a com- 
mon Old Bailey thief. 

The story turns, as all modern stories do, on a sum of money. 
The Delawares have borrowed money from a revengeful connexion 
at a high rate on annuity: if it could be paid off and borrowed at 
an ordinary rate of interest, the falling family would be saved from 
approaching penury. An unknown friend, a relative under a false 
name, comes forward to assist them: the manner, however, in 
which he contrives to do so, coupled with the felonious machina- 
tions of his servants and confederates, involve them in tenfold 
ruin, until a few circumstances occur which afford a key to the 
mystery. A good deal turns upon law and its forms: the author 
is almost as bad a lawyer as Miss EnGeworru. 

We will give one specimen of the author's power: it is the de- 
scription of the murder of a miser in his strong room. 

It was fine clear autumn weather. The night, indeed, would have been dark, 
but for the meon, which poured a grand flood of light through the valleys, and 
over the plains; and Mr. Tims who loved the light—not so much because his 
own ve were peculiarly good, as because it is known to be a great scarer of 
those whose ways are more evil still—remarked with satisfaction, as he ushered 
his guest to the door, that it was as clear as day. 

“ Sally, Sally!” he exclaimed, as soon as Mr. 
all the doors and windows shut ? ” 

* Lord bless me, yes!” answered the dirty maid, shouting in return from 
oe kitchen, like Achilles from the trenches, ‘as fast shutas hands can make 

m. 

“« What is that noise, then ?” demanded the miser, suspiciously.“ Only me 
putting in the lower bolt of the back-door,” answered the maid. 


Beauchamp was gone, “are 





“ Qh Sully, Sally! you never will do things at the time you are bid!” cried 
the reproachful usurer. ‘* I told you always to shut up at dusk. But come 
here, and put on your bonnet. I want you to run down to the town for a 
stamp.” 

Sally rumbled something about going out so late, and meeting impudent 
men in the lanes; but after a lapse of time which the miser thought somewhat 
extraordinary in length, she appeared equipped for the walk, and received her 
master’s written directions as to the stamp, or rather stamps, he wanted, and 
where they were to be found in Emberton. The miser then saw her to the 
door, locked, bolted, and barred it, after her departure, and returning to the 
parlour, lifted the dim and long-wicked candle, bearing on its pale and sickly 
sides, the evidence of many a dirty thumb and finger; and then with slow, and 
somewhat feeble steps, climbed one by one, the stairs, and retired to a high 
apartment at the back of the house, for which he seemed to entertain a deep 
and reverential affection. a 

Well, indeed, might he love it; for it was the temple of his divinity, the 
place in which his riches and his heart reposed, and which contained his every 
feeling. There, shrined in a safe of iron, let into the wall, were the Lares and 
Penates of his house, bearing either the goodly forms of golden disks—with the 
face of the fourth George preeminent on one side, and of his namesake saint all 
saddleless and naked, on the other—or otherwise, the forms of paper parallelo- 
grams, inscribed with cabalistic characters, implying promises to pay. Here 
Mr. Tims sat down after having closed the door, and placed the candle on a 
table ; and, throwing one leg clothed in its black worsted stocking over the 
other, he sat in a sort of rapt and reverential trance, worshipping mammon de- 
voutly, in the appropriate forms of vulgar and decimal fractions, interest, simple 
and compound. 

Scarcely had he gone up stairs, however, when a change of scene came over the 
lower part of his house. A door, which communicated with the steps that led 
down to the kitchen, moved slowly upon its hinges, and the moonlight streaming 
through the grated fan window, above the outer door, fell upon the form of aman 
emerging with a careful and noiseless step from the lower story into the passage. 
The beams, which were strong enough to have displayed the features of any one 
where this very suspicious visitor stood, now fell upon nothing like the human face 
divine, the countenance of the stranger being completely covered and concealed by 
abroad black crape, tied tightly behind his head. As soon ashe had gained the 
passage, and stood firm in the moonlight, another form appeared, issuing from 
the mouth of the same narrow and somewhat steep staircase, with a face equally 
well concealed. A momentary conversation was then carried on in a whisper 
between the two, and the first apparition, looking sharply at the chinks of the 
several doors around, seemingly to discover whether there was any hight within, 
replied to some question from the other, ‘ No, no! He is gone up stairs, to 
hide it in the room where she told us he kept it. Go down and tell Wat to 
come up and keep guard here ; and make haste! ” ; 

The injunction was soon complied with; and a third person being added to 
the party, was placed, with a pistol in his hand, between the outer door and the 
top of the stairs. Before he suffered his two companions to depart, however, 
on the errand on which they were bent, he seemed to ask two or three questions 
somewhat anxiously, to which the former speaker replied, “ Hurt him! Oh, 
no! do not be afraid! Only tie him, man! I told you before that we would 
not. There is never any use of doing more than utility requires. He will cry 
out when he is tied, of course, but do not you budge.” 

“‘ Very well!” answered the other, in the same low tone, and his two com- 
rades began to ascend the stairs. Before they had taken three steps, however, 
the first returned again to warn their sentinel not to use his pistol but in the 
last necessity ; observing, that a pistol was a bad weapon, for it made too much 
noise. He then resumed his way, and ina moment after was hid from his com~ 
panion. The whole topography of the house seemed well known to the leader 
of these nocturnal yisitants; for, gliding on as noiselessly as possible, he pro- 
ceeded direct towards the room where the miser sat. 

Mr. Tims, little misdoubting that such gentry were already in possession of his 
house, had remained quietly musing over his gains, somewhat uneasy, indeed, 
at the absence of Sally, but not much more apprehensive than the continual 
thoughts of his wealth caused him always to be. 

He had indeed once become so incautious, in the eagerness of his contempla- 
tions, as to draw forth his large key, and open the strong iron door which ¢o- 
vered the receptacle of his golden happiness. But immediately reflecting that 
Sally was not in the house to give the alarm if any cause of apprehension arose 
below, he relocked the chest, and was returning to the table, when a sudden 
creak of the stairs, as if one of the steps had yielded a little beneath a heavy 
but cautious foot, roused all his fears. His cheeks and his lips grew pale; his 
knees trembled ; and, with a shaking hand, he raised the candle from the table, 
and advanced towards the door. 

It was opened but too soon ; and, ere the unhappy miser reached it, the light 
fell upon a figure which left no doubt of the purport of the visit. It was not 
for his life the old man feared half so much as for his treasure, in the defence 
of which he would have fought an universe of thieves. A blunderbuss hung 
over the mantelpiece and the pulley of an alarum-bell by the window, and the 
miser’s mind vibrated for a single moment between thetwo. Dropping the 
candle almost at once, however, he sprang towards the bell, while one of the 
men shouted to the other near whom he passed, “* Stop him! Stop him from 
the bell! By G—, he will have the whole country upon us! ” 

Both sprang forward. The candle, which had blazed a moment on the floor, 
was trampled out, and complete darkness succeeded. Then followed a fearful 
noise of eager running here and there—the overthrowing of chairs and tables— 
the dodging round every thing that could be interposed between people animated 
with the active spirit of flight and pursuit—but not a word was spoken. At 
length there was a stumble over something—then a heavy full, and then a sound 
of struggling, as of two people rolling together where they Jay. Another 
rushed forward, and seemed to grope about in the darkness. “ D— it, you have 
cut me, Stephen! ” cried a low deep voice. 

“ Murder! murder! murder!” screamed another. 
all was silent. 

Two men had fallen; and another had bent down over them. But only one 
of those who had rolled on the floor rose up, beside the other who had been 
kneeling. Both remained quite still, with nothing but the monosyllable, 
‘¢ Hush! ” uttered by either. 

After a pause of several minutes, the one observed, in a low voice, ‘* You 
have done him, Stephen! ” 

“¢ He would have it,” replied the other. Run down and get a light, and do 
not let the youngster know how it has turned out.” 

“¢ But I am all bloody!” said the other. ‘‘ He will see it in a minute. Be- 
sides you have cut my hand to the bone.” 

“© Well, you stay, and I will go down?” replied the first. 

“* Not I!” was the answer. “I'll not stay here in the dark with him.” 

‘Then go down, and do not waste more time,” said the first somewhat 
sharply. ‘ Tell the boy, if he ask, that the old man cut your hand while you 
were tying him—but, at all events, make haste ! ” 

The other obeyed, and after along and silent interval, returned with the 
light. It flashed upon a ghastly spectacle. There, on the fluor, at a short dis- 
tance from the bell-rope, which he had been endeavouring to reach, lay the fi- 
gure of the unhappy miser in the midst of a pool of gore, which was still flow- 
ing slowly from two deep gashes in his throat. His mouth was open, and 
seemed in the very act of gasping. His eyes were unclosed and turned up, with 


“Oh! oh! oh!” and 
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# cold dull ‘meaningless stare; and his gray hair, long, lank, and untrimmed, 
lay upon his ashy cheeks, dabbled with his own blood. By his side, exactly on 
the-very He where he had stood when the other left him, appeared the mur- 
derer. His features could not be seen, for they were still concealed by the crape 
over his face ; but the attitude of his head and whole person evinced that his 
eyes were fixed, through thes black covering, upon the spot where his victim 
lay, now first made visible to his sight by the entrance of the light. In his 
hand was a long clasp-knife, hanging laxly, with the point towards the ground, 
and a drop or two of blood had dripped from it upon the floor. ~The disarrayed 
chamber, the overturned furniture, and a small stream of blood that was wind- 
ing its way amidst the inequalities of an old-fashioned floor, towards the door- 
way, where the beams had sunk a little, made up the rest of the scene—and a 
I scene it was. 
“Ts he quite dead?” demanded the man who entered, after a momentary 


“ As dead as Adam! replied the other, ‘and, as the business is done, there is 
no use of thinking more aboutit!” But the very words he used, might seem to 


imply that he had already been thinking more of what had passed than was very 
pleasing. ‘* Such obstinate fools will have their own way: I never intended 


to kill him, I am sure; but he would have it; and he is quiet enough now ?” 
The other approached, and though, perhaps, the less resolute ruffian of the 
two, he now gazed upon the corpse, and spoke of it with that degree of vul- 
ar jocularity, which is often affected to conceal snore tremour and agitation 
Shan the actors in any horrid scenes may think becoming. Perhaps it was the 
same feelings that attempted to mask themselves in the overdone gayety which 
Cromwell displayed on the trial and death of Charles Stuart. 
“ The old covey is quiet enough now, as you say!” remarked the inferior 
ruffian, drawing near with the light. ‘ His tongue will never put you or I 
into the stone pitcher, Stephen.” 


** His blood may,” replied the other, ‘if we do not make haste. She said 
the key of the chest was always upon him. There it is in his hand, as I live ! 
We must make you let go your hold, sir—but you grasp it as tight in death as 
you did in‘ life.” 

With some difficulty, the fingers of the dead man were unclosed, and the 
large key of the iron ‘safe wrenched from his grasp. The freshly stimulated 
thirst of plunder, did away, for the moment, all feelings of remorse and awe; 
and the two ruffians hastened to unlock the iron door in the wall, the one wield- 
ing the key, while the other held the light, and gazed eagerly over his shoulder. 

first drawer they opened caused ent both to draw a long deep breath of 
self-gratulation, so splendid was the sight of the golden rows of new sovereigns 
and old guineas it displayed. A bag was instantly produced, and the whole 
contents emptied in uncounted. The hand of the principal plunderer was 
oo the second drawer, when a loud ring at the house-bell startled them in 
their proceedings. 

‘* He will not open the door surely ?” cried the one. 

* No, no! I told him not,” answered the other. But let us go down, to 

make sure.” 
_ Setting the light on the floor, they both glided down stairs, and arrived just 
in time to prevent their comrade, whom they had left upon guard below, from 
making an answer, as he was imprudently about todo. The bell was again 
rung violently, and after a third application of the same kind, some heavy blows 
of a stick were added. Again and again the bell was rung; and as the visitor 
seemed determined not to go away without effecting an entrance, the man who 
seemed to havethe lead throughout the terrible work of that night, put his hand 
slowly into his pocket, and, drawing forth a pistol, laid his hand upon the lock 
of the door. 

“ He willring there till Sally comes up,” 
* and then we shall be all blown.” 

Just as the click of cocking the pistol, announced that the determination of 
the first ruffian was taken, areceding step was heard, and calmly replacing the 
weapon, he said, ** He is gone !—now let us back to our work, quick, Tony !” 

“ Allis very silent up stairs,” said the young man who had been keeping 
watch, in a low and anxious tone. 

*¢ Oh, the old man is tied and gagged sufficiently! Do not be afraid, Wat!” 
replied the other. ‘ Only you keep quite quiet. If any one comes, make no 
answer ; but if they try to force a way in by the back-door, which is on the 
latch, give them a shot ! Youhave good moonlight to take aim;” and 
mounting the stairs with the same quiet steps, he once more entered the cham- 
ber of the miser. 

The young man who remained below, listened attentively ; and though the 
footfalls of his two comrades, were as light as they well could be, yet he heard 
them distinctly enter the room where they had left the candle. As their steps re- 
ceded, however, and no other sound followed, he suffered the hand which held 
the pistol to drop heavily by his side. 

* They have Akilled the old man!” he muttered. ‘* He would never lie still 
like a lubber, and see them pillage his chests, without making some noise, if he 
were notdead! I thought that cold-blooded rascal would do it, if it suited his 
cursed utility—I wish to God I had never ”. 

But the vain wish was interrupted by the sound of a door, gently opened be- 
Tow ; and, in a moment after, the form of Sally, the miser’s maid, appeared 
gliding up with a sort of noiseless step, which showed her not unconscious of 
all that was proceeding within her master’s dwelling. A low and hasty con- 
versation now took place between her and the man upon watch, who told her 
his suspicions of the extent to which his companions Rad pushed their crime, 
notwithstanding a promise which they had made it seems, to abstain from 
hurting their victim. Somewhat to his surprise and disgust, however, he 
found, that though the woman was trembling in every limb, from personal agi- 
tation and fear of discovery, yet she felt little of the horror, which he himself 
year ay when he reflected on the murder of the poor defenceless old man. 

é replied in a low but flippant tone, that dead men tell no tales, and added, 
that she dared to say Mr. Feeding would not have done it, if the old fool had 
not resisted. 

What may be the success of this work, it is impossible to say : 
we opine, not very great. We would, however, advise the author 
not to despond: he will in all probability produce an artistlike 
wark the second time. 


observed the other in a whisper, 





LETTERS FROM UPPER CANADA, 
‘TuEsE letters may be had for less than the Canadian postage; and 
yet an emigrant of the superior, that is to say the wealthier and 
educated class, would freely give five pounds or more for the infor- 
mation of a practical kind that they contain. The writers are 
settlers from Ireland, and appear to consist of two families,—the 
Maeratns, who have been long settled in Upper Canada, and who 
know the country as a good fox-hunter knows his covers; and the 
Ranctirrs, who went out under their directions. Mr, Macratu, the 
pring! letter-writer, in the. first instance sends over to his old 
iend Mr. Rapcu1rr full informationrespecting the new land about 
him. When it appears the Rapcurrrs are bent for the home over 
sea, he furnishes them with minute instructions for the regulation 


of their passage, their shipping, their landing, their’ progress into 
the interior, &c. They go: after they are arrived we: then have 
their experience; and that of a very various kind, from the cook- 
maid to the young mistress, The information of Mr. Macrare 
is in some sort official, for just at the epoch of the first letter, he 
was appointed, by the Canadian Government, agent for superin- 
tending the settlement of emigrants. 

According to Mr. Macraru, the following is the cost of taking 
out a family to Canada: it is abridged from his father’s accounts, 
In May, 1827, our family consisting of my father,* mother, sister, 

cousin, three brothers, myself, and a female servant, nine in num- 


ber, took our passage in the brig Donegal of Whitehaven,.in which 
we had the accommodation off 






v the entire state cabin, containing £ s. de 
six berths, and two state rooms, with the services of a steward, for 50 0 O 
The cost of Sead Calculated for 80 days ........ssccescssssecescees 20 0 @ 
Expenses in lodgings at Montreal (with our own provisions brought 
ON BHOTE): ‘.nveccesssocrvevesss eoveve evceeeee $00 500 sceoveressccrsorce sve csoee - 20 @4 
Travelling charges of my father and mother, sister and cousin, to 
Prescot, 130 miles by steam boat and stages.........0+ + eeevcereees - 10 00 
Expense of conveying my brothers and myself with luggage, weigh- 
ing 20 cwt., at 4s. per cwt., and our expenditure in taverns, &c., 
during nine days, while on our passage up the St. Lawrence, in 
Durham boats, from Montreal to Prescot ........ Di tbereanies ties 10 0 @ 
One day’s.charges at Prescot, where our entire family met ............ 2 0 O 
From Prescot to York (230 miles) by steam-boat in first cabin...... 20 0 O 
Expenses at York, in lodgings for ten days or a fortnight ........++. ‘i & & 
Conveyance of luggage and family to settlement ; suppose ............ 8 0 0 
Total cost from Liverpool to settlement in Upper Canada withevery ——__—~ 
comfort and respectable accommodation,.......essseccsssessececesences 135 0 0 


Or 15l. for each individual. —_——- 

I have estimated the luggage at 20 cwts. ; ours was 7 tons, 3 ewts. ! !!—the 
largest quantity ever landed by a single family on the wharf at York; and for 
transporting it from Montreal it cost my father 28/. 12s. ; but in my calcula- 


tion and estimate, I have allowed the more usual and economical quantity of 
one ton. 


With respect to our sea store, one third only was consumed, as we made the 
voyage to Quebec in twenty-seven days. The surplus quantity, however, was 
of essential service to us, afterwards, in our lodgings at York ; and some of it 
we brought forward to Erindale. 

And yet the Rapc.irrs found that this plan of providing stores 
was a profitless scheme: they were too sick to get at or cook 
their provisions; and yet by having them they were deprived of the 
assistance of the captain and steward, &c.; and in the end their 
stores were all stolen by the steerage passengers, who were, we 
presume, too poor to be sick. This, therefore, is the use of this 
experience upon experience. The homely proverb of “ what is 
one man’s meat is another man’s poison” wasnever more forcibly. 
exemplified than in the application of ordinary directions to emi- 
grants. 

These Macrarus are stout fellows: one of them sends a general 
offer of marriage to any “smart and pretty widow under thirty- 
five, with a snug jointure or disposable fortune, with three or four 
ready-made sons and daughters,” on behalf of his brother, which 
brother he describes for the information of the said widow. He 
tells us, he measures, without his shoes, six feet three inches: they 
must be arace of giants,—see what their father laid in for a voyage 
of four or five weeks. 

Two hundred weight of corned beef, packed in a pickling tub, well. 
hooped, and with a bar of iron across the lid with a hinge and staple. 

One hundred weight of biscuit. 

Ditto ditto of flour. 

Ditto ditto of oatmeal. 

Ten shillings worth of bread; fresh beef and mutton; half-a-dozen hams; 
half-a-dozen tongues; live fowls; two dozen of wine; two gallons of rum; 
potatoes, and other vegetables. 

This for afamily of nine! We do not hear whether the whole 
was consumed; but if this is the family scale of provision, why 
then six feet three inches would seem to be in perfect harmony with 
their system of nurture. The book has only just come out: it has 
probably not yet met the eye of many “ pretty and smart widows,” 
and the Spectator may after all be the medium through which 
these sons of Titan are to be made happy. Let.us not omit the 
address—Erindale, Toronto, Upper Canada. 

The first question which Mr. Magratm sets about discussing, 
is whether the emigrants shall purchase an uncleared lot, or land 
which has been already occupied. He enters into a practical and 
picturesque exemplification of the two schemes; he accompanies 
the emigrant through all the stages of each mode, and gives the 
expenses in separate accounts. It appears, that in taking posses- 
sion of a cleared or uncleared farm of 200 acres, the difference in | 
money is very small, and the balance must be decided by a com- 
parison of less easily estimated items. The mere Bush presents 
serious. privations and very considerable risks, and we should 
settle the account thus: if a large number emigrate in company 
together, a little neighbourhood of chosen society, with a medical 
man among them—then we should recommend the Bush, where 
they may have choice of land, and all settle not far from each other. 
But if the party is small, and if they are careless of the neighbour- 
hood, then the cleared farm is preferable. Mr. SuMMERVILLE, in 
the Quarterly Agricultural Journal of Buackwoop for March, 
gives an account of speculation of this kind, and his prospects ; after 
the perusal of which it will be a hard task for any farmer, who has 
five hundred pounds clear, to remainin England. The RapcLirFs 
took uncleared land, and describe clear as Unpurchaseably dear. 

The first letter of Mrs. W. Ravcuiry,, from t’ne country of her 
adoption to her father-in-law in Ireland, is. @ very pleasant and in- 
structive little narrative. Really, as far as -we can see, the Old 
Country cannot spare ladies who write so agre2ably. The first im- 
pressions of Canada are peculiarly striking a.nd beautiful. 


ak Beverend James Magrath, late Rector of Shar kill, in the Dincese: of ‘Ferns, 
} Lrelan: 
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The 4th letter gives an account of the proceedings of the 
family of the Macrarus, in clearing their domain and building 
their barns and log-houses. The two Titans, James andCHar.zs, 
unassisted, cut eighteen thousand shingles for the roof of the 
barn, besides siding and flooring it. The floor of this barn is sup- 
ported by twenty-three beams of wood, eighteen inches square, 
with two courses of three-inch plank over them. These are the 
fellows for the Bush. The “smart and pretty widow” need fear 
nowant of bread, with such a barn, and such bread-winners. 

The 5th letter is another pleasant narrative from Mrs. W. Rap- 
curr, giving an account of their arrival at York. She learns, 
from comparing notes with other ladies, what is the general 
opinion now, that the best way to the Canadas is vié@ New York 
in one of the Liners. The expense looks more; but, all things 
considered, it does not turn out so, save for heavy goods. 

Land is rising monthly in Upper Canada; and the quantity of re- 
spectable people proceeding thither astonishes our Irish family. 
Medical men are in great demand; every body agrees that even a 
moderately qualified person would, in the phrase of the lady letter- 
writer, “ make a fortune.” , 2 

Letter 6th is from Mr: Macrarn again: it gives a famous ac- 
count of the progress of the M‘Giants. We extract the following 
passage as highly illustrative of life in Canada. 

Our house stands in the garden, with a circular paling at one end to fence 
off the yard and offices. The poultry plague us a good deal in spring by 
scratching up the seeds. In the severity of winter, their claws are, in many 
cases, frost-nipped, and our seed beds become more secure: a good farm-yard 
and a busy barn-door are the best remedies. Many of the domestic fowl] totally 
lose their toes in winter, and consequently become harmless in the gardens; 
they are pitiable objects, when rambling about on their stumps, and we some- 
times, in the excess of goodnatured feeling, wish them their full complement of 
pedal members, even at the expense of our seeds. 

When we first came here, our hands were soft and delicate, as those of a lady, 
from being unused to laborious occupation; but seeing every one around us em- 
ployed at manual works—magistrates, senators, counsellors, and colonels, 
without any feeling of degradation, we fairly set to, in the spirit of emulative 
industry, and have already exhibited pretty fair specimens of our efforts in clear- 
ing land, and afterwards ploughing it. 

My brother Charles can take, what is termed here, a great gap out of a field 
of corn, with a cradle scythe; he and his brother James once cut down two 
acres of rye before dinner. 

The latter makes all the waggons, sleighs, harrows, &c. ; and when I am not 
superintending the emigrant settlements, my time at home is occupied in shoe- 
ing horses, making gates, fences, chimney-pieces, and furniture. Indeed my 
mechanical labours are so multifarious, that I can hardly enumerate them ; but 
you may form some idea of their versatility, when I tell you that I made an ivory 
tooth for a very nice girl, and an irom one for the harrow within the same day. 

My younger brother lends a hand at every thing, from a duet on the piano- 
forte to the thrashing of a sheaf of corn; and believe me, we are neither de- 
graded in our own estimation, nor in that of the most elevated of our acquaint-. 
ances, by thus earning the bread of independence; nor are we without our full 
share of amusement, which is much more grateful than can be imagined by those 
whose days are spent in idleness or vanity. 

We have frequently oceupied the morning at work in a potato field, and 
passed the evening most agreeably in the badl-room at York! ! 

What would Mrs. Grundy say to that ? 

When we contrast our peaceful and tranquil state here, with the turbulence 
of Ireland, our hearts overflow with gratitude to the Being who has cast our 
lot where neither bars nor bolts are necessary, where neither Indian nor settler 
will molest ; where we can leave our property lying carelessly around us, even 
in the solitude of the night ; and where capital punishment has occurred only in 
three or four instances during many years. 

We have had, however, lest you should suppose us to be too perfect a set of 
beings, an Irish row or two. Some of our countrymen, ina Sunken footie, 
lately attacked the landlord of a tavern in which they had been drinking ; broke 
every thing in his bar, and pursued him into the Bush. Fortunately for him, he 
met one of his own men with a loaded rifle, which he seized ; being closely pressed, 
he took refuge in a shanty, where two of the ruffians attacked him in front, while 
a third endeavoured to pounce upon him through the roof, with the benevolent 
design of battering out his brains (ala Tipperary) with a stave. 

The fellow struck and broke the rifle; but, from the blow, it went off, and 
shot the assailant through the head. 

The landlord then took to his light pair of heels, and escaped from the other 
two. An inquest was held, and a verdict of ** justifiable homicide” of course 
returned. 

A solitary instance of outrage need not alarm or deter a settler. Let a man 
determine to exert himself, and, with even moderate capital, and health, he 
must prosper: if he be devoid of energy and become embarrassed, he will be 
ruined here, as he would elsewhere ;_and his creditors have a very summary way 
of recovering their demands upon him, as his land (though im perpetuity) can 
be sold, as if it were chattel property. But the vexatious and useless severities 
of the English laws, as they relate to debtor and creditor, are mitigated in this 
colony by loeal statutes; no one here can be arrested for debt on mesne process. 
If it be justly apprehended that a debtor purposes to leave the country, a writ 
(on affidavit) of ne exeat regno can be taken out, to which he must give bail ; 
but no further step is taken until judgment is given. 

Letter 7th is from Mr. Witt1aAm Rapcttrr, the husband ofthe 
very pleasant correspondent of his father. He babbles agreeably 
of his lot, and his faming, and his money. He buys four hundred 
acres for 200/. in the Huron track ; and all his friends, including a 
physician, settle about him. He tells us that the Canada Bank 
pays 12 per cent., and that the exchange on every sovereign is 
four shillings; so that any person taking over five thousand 
pounds would receive for it six, which, being bought in as Govern- 
ment bank stock, would give an income of seven hundred and 
twenty pounds—a very pretty investment. There are other facts 
of the kind to be found in this letter. 

Letter 9th is an excellent practical account of the whole art 
and mystery of clearing. Nowhere is there any thing so specific. 

Letter 10th is Br1pGer Lacy's letter to her friend Mary THomp- 
sON, in Ireland. It is dated York, Upper Canada; and is, in its 
way, as instructive and amusing as the rest. . We presume that it 
is genuine: we take it on the faith of the Reverend Mr. Rap- 
CLIrE.* 


* We observe a zoe, however, to a subsequent letter which leads us to deubt, 





Letters 11th, 12th, and 13th, give an account of the further’ 
progress of the Rapc.irr’s with some interesting experience 
among the Indians. There is also a very minute report of the 
provision which is being made for public worship; as also of the 
state of religion among the settlers. The remaining letters, from 
15th to 20th inclusive, with the exception of a short one on 
the manner of remittance, are occupied with Mr. Magratu’s. ac- 
counts of the field-sports of Canada. They are very amusing, and 
will stimulate the sporting propensities of many a young hero at 
home. Here are no game-laws and no property im game; the ex+ 
perienced sportsman is sure to return with a horse-load of booty, 
from the fat buck to the fat pheasant. Mr. Maerarn has a very 
picturesque way of handling these descriptions. 

There is an appendix, containing useful information, with a 
paper of queries answered by Mr. Maerartn. 

The volume is set off with several of Mr. Lover's etchings. We 
need not say they have a good deal of humour in them. The 
price of this useful little work is only six shillings. 





PICTURES AND ARTISTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Insreap of the selection of pictures by the Old Masters, usually ex- 
hibited at the British Institution, Pall Mall, we have this year one of 
the Paintings of the three Presidents of the Royal Academy, Sir 
Josnua RrynoLtps, Brensamin West, and Sir THomas LawRENcE; 
which severally occupy the three rooms forming the gallery of the In- 
stitution. We are sorry to lose the treat, which we annually look for- 
ward to, of seeing some of the immortal productions of the great mas- 
ters of painting ; but we will not let our disappointment prevent us from 
enjoying the beauties of the present display. The idea of collecting 
together the best works of some of the eminent painters of the 
British school, is good ; and we hope to see it followed up, though not 
to the exclusion of the works of greater geniuses. We would have 
both. The Royal Academy should take upon itself the duty of keep- 
ing up in the public mind the recollection of the fame of its deceased 
members, by an annual exhibition of their works. We should like to 
see a collection of JAckson’s Portraits, for instance. The merits of a 
painter are best exemplified by a numerous display of his works. By 
only seeing one here and there, the public are apt to form an imperfect 
and erroneous estimate of his powers. Why not make arrangements 
for a series of such exhibitions, and give us one year, all WiILson’s 
works, another year all GAINsBoRoUGH’s, and so on; or club the pro- 
ductions of two or three less prolific geniuses together? By announce 
ing beforehand what painter’s works it was intended to exhibit in a cer- 
tain year, the possessors of them would be prepared to contribute 
specimens, so that a nearly complete collection of the works of each 
British artist could be formed with little difficulty. In the present case, 
we miss some of the most celebrated productions of the three Presi- 
dents; andthe exhibition is, on this account, less valuable as a demon- 
stration of their powers, than as a contrast of their different styles. It 
is not always fair, and seldom favourable, to judge of the works of dif- 
ferent artists by contrast. The Suffolk Street Society last year putan 
extreme case in proof of this, in the instance of their olla podrida of the 
works of dead and living. Whereas, by collecting together all the pro- 
ductions of an individual painter, you, as it were, bring his powers to a 
focus. You have ample ground upon which to form asound judgment. 
You are enabled to analyze the quality and to measure the capacity of 
his genius. It isa trophy which, though soon to be scattered, is not 
the less an enduring monument of his fame. Such was the exhibitiona 
year or two since of LawRENnce’s Portraits. Such should have been 
this of 
Srr Josnua Reynoxps’s Pictures. 


As it is, we have only a few of the spolia opima of his art. Of these, 
the Cymon and Iphigenia (39), is the most resplendent. In glowing 
richness of colouring, it is almost equal to Trrran’s pictures. Iphi- 
genia is reposing in a natural and graceful attitude that displays all the 
luxuriance of her charms, which are enhanced by colours of the dra- 
pery upon which she reclines; while a burst of sunlight through the 
trees burns like a star above her head. The action of the little Cupid 
who leads Cymon to the spot, and the character of the head of the 
demi-savage, are excellent. The drawing also is better than in almost. 
any other of his pictures. In short, it is a perfectly beautiful work of 
art. In Contemplation (4), we have a fine example of that warmth and, 
richness of tone which constitutes one of the great beauties of REY= 
NOLDS’s paintings; with a solidity and relief which is not always obser= 
vable in them. The attitude, the expression of the eyes, and the re= 
flected light on the face of the Laughing Giri (44), are beautifully trues 
there is a great deal of tenderness also in the action of the figures in the, 
Virgin and Child (9), though, as a painting, it is incomplete. The 
Infant Samuel (43) is one of Sir Josuua’s best-finished works: there , 
is no trick in it; the reverential awe of the child is well depicted in 
the face; this, and the charming simplicity of the attitude, render it a 
perfect picture. The Strawberry Girl (18), is # delicious combination 
of natural character and refined art. It is quite Rembrantish in its 
tone of colour. In these sweet little studies of children, Sir JosHva 
delighted, and therefore excelled. This is worth half-a-dozen such 
showy mistakes as the Death of Dido (19). The delighful union of 
truth, grace, and simplicity, in his female portraits, is particularly evi-~ 
dentin those of Miss Hickey (11), Lady Camden (12), Nelly O’Bryen 
(24), and Lady De Clifford (50). In ‘this last he has given the roseate 
tinge which belonged to the nasal feature of the lady, and has imitated 
the powder inher hair; yet it is a charming face anda pleasing picture. 
Of the male portraits, that of Lord Rodney (13), is one of his finest 
as a painting, perhaps the best. The drawing and colouring of the 
face and its expression, the treatment of the costume, and the tone of * 
the picture, are admirable. It alone would stamp the fame of Sit 
JosHUA as a great portrait-painter. Nothing can be finer or more im~ 

ressive. The portrait of Master Crewe, as @ miniature Henry the: 
ighth (17), is also afine painting. ‘There is in these two pictures no 
slobbering of megilp, no daubing of colour; all is fair, sound painting 5. 
the costume is well made out in all its details, yet kept subordinate ta - 
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the flesh and subservient to the general effect. Among other interest- 
ing portraits are those of Dr. Johnson (46), Dyer the poet (27), the 
Penn Family (6)—an early work—and the painter himself (1). 

Of Sir Josuua Reyno.ps’s powers asa Historical painter, we have 
a much less high opinion than that generally entertained of them by 
artists. In truth, he did not possess the inventive faculty. His con- 
ceptions of ideal persons want individuality ; and their expression is 
only physically forcible. The dying Cardinal Beaufort—which, how- 
ever, is not exhibited here— is a hideous matter of fact representation 
of an agonized maniac. ‘The Ugolino (14), is his finest attempt of this 
kind; at least in the instance of two of the sons, one of whom drags 
forward his half-expiring brother to the knees of their father. Ugo- 
lino’s visage is that of any prisoner: the blank stony look of despair is 
fine in itself, but it is not the face nor the look of the Ugolino of 
Dante. The well-arranged and curled hair is an obviously absurd as 
well as unpicturesque anomaly. The appealing look of the elder son, 
and the sinking of exhaustion in the dying boy, mixed with an expres- 
sion of pain in both faces, are finely portrayed; and the action is bold 
and natural. These figures prove that Sir Josuua possessed the skill, 
to depict expression, though he had not the imaginative power. 

We now proceed to the room appropriated to the 

Pictures or BensamMin WEsr?. 

This display of his works will, we think, disappoint the admirers of 
West as a History painter. It does not include any of his large 
paintings ; and therefore it is less calculated to impose upon the sense 
of the unlearned visitor. It is astonishing how a big picture, like big 
looks, awes the uninitiated, who do not look beyond the surface. 
People are naturally apt to suppose that a painter of large pictures 
must be a great painter. George the Third supported West’s reputa- 
tion by his patronage, but that cannot endow the dead painter with fame 
beyond his merits. Latterly, indeed, it was by appealing to the reli- 

ious feelings of the community that West propped up his reputation. 
The instance of West is a proof—and proof of a self-evident proposi- 
tion is sometimes needful as well as useful—that genius is not created 
7 patronage. West's Historical pictures were classical common- 
places,—French figures and antique draperies with bust-like heads. 
His faces in some of his later works changed from antique to modern ; 
and vacant and characterless they are. His mode of portraying expres- 
sion—for he went about his work very methodically—was the drawing- 
master’s recipe. His virtuous people were handsome-featured, un- 
meaning persons, with smug looks of goodness; and his villains were 
properly fierce and scowling. His painting, which was always dry, 
thin, and flat, latterly got washy, and tea-board-like. Perhaps the best 
picture that West ever painted is that of Pylades and Orestes, in 
the National Gallery; which is also one of his earliest. Christ 
Healing the Sick in the Temple, which is also there, is one of 
the best of his Scriptural pictures. The Christ Rejected was the 
most popular. Death on the Pale Horse was a well-meant mistake. 

0. 5 is a similar subject, from the Apocalypse, which is simply 
ludicrous. The Landing of Mentor and Telemachus in the Island 


of Calypso, is a very pleasing and graceful composition ; and An- 


gelica and Medora (10), has the additional merit of feeling. In 
composition, Wrst possessed great facility; the result rather of dili- 
gent study of N. Poussin and the French painters, than of original 
genius. The Departure of Regulus (15), and Hamilcar swearing 
Hannibal (18), are two good specimens of his style in classical subjects. 
They are distinguished for academical propriety. The look of Alex- 
ander at his physician, in 19, is expressive, but not characteristic. The 
paysonomy and figure of Belshazzar, in 25, are good; the serpentine 
ook and attitude of the king is well imagined; though the huge and 
burly form and heavy features which Rempranor gave to Belshazzar 
seemed more characteristic of the brutal sensualist and despot. The 
prophet Daniel looks like a draped clothes-horse, or finger-post. This 
shows that Wrst worked by rule. He has here proceeded upon the 
principle that straight lines in drapery give severity to the figure; and 
we have them sure enough, but we have nothing else. Thetis and 
Achilles (30), is like one of WrsTatt’s designs amplified. It is a col- 
lege theme in painting. How much more interesting is this Group of 
Family Portraits (28), painted in a style as plain and Quakerish as the 
persons themselves. A simple fact is better worth than a feeble fancy. 
The Golden Age (37), is a nice, homely, family party. Wrst had no 
feeling for depicting sentiments: as his Belisarius (21), and The Dead 
Ass, and The Captive, from STERNE (27 and 29), testify. The hero of 
these two last pictures is Sir Josuua’s Ugolino with his hair on end. 
There is a brilliant effect of colour in The Wise Men's Offering (41); 
the picture is very much in the style of Trytoretro. But we com- 
mend those who would see nature painted by West, not to Penn’s 
Treaty with the Indians (42), nor to The Death of Wolfe (17); which 
are cold, artificial, and mechanical representations of real events, and 
destitute of the feeling and interest belonging to the scenes themselves ; 
but to two Landscapes, with evening effects of sunlight, 35 and 47. 
aaa should have been a landscape- painter. We think he mistook his 
ents. 
We have left ourselves little room to speak of 
LAWRENCE’S PorRTRAITS; 
and there is less need for our entering upon his merits, because we 
have before endeavoured to do justice to them, upon the occassion of 
the exhibition of the greater number of his works. The present se- 
lection contains a very few that were not included inthe former. The 
best female portraits by Lawrence in the gallery are those of Lady 
Dover, Lady Blessington, and Mrs. Ashley. Among the male por- 
traits, is that of Sir Walter Scott (26), which is to be engraved. It is 
a portrait of the genius and the gentleman; butif Sir Tomas had 
done such poetical justice to Sir Walter Scott as he has done to Lord 
Londonderry, in this portrait of him as a young Hussar (25), we 
should have had a beau ideal picture of the Author of Waverley, in- 
stead of a gentlemanly one of Sir Walter Scott. But Lawrence, 
who was skilful to flatter a lord and a woman of fashion, by making 
them look handsome, courtly, and high-bred, could only make the man 
of genius look more genteel and comely than he really was. He could 
not paint 
“« The rapt soul sitting in the eyes.” 
He would have made the poet Shelley look like a drawing-room 








seraph ; not have conveyed the really spiritual expression of Shelley’s 
countenance, radiant with intellect and instinct with sensibility. Law-- 
RENCE would have painted Robert Montgomery, the Dandy Poet, after , 
his own heart. Here is the Duke of Bedford—the best male head, 
we think, that LawRENCcE ever painted; Lord Aberdeen and Lord 
Durham, both admirable also for likeness and character. Mr. Hart 
Davis (7), is one of his most vigorous and characteristic heads, and 
the best specimen of his first matured style, before he began to paint 
so flimsily. The portrait of George the Fourth, we cannot think was 
painted by LAwrENcE: it must be a copy. The whole-length of 
Queen Charlotte is a fine example of his early manner; it is simple, 
chaste in style and colour, and devoid of affectation. The flattery is 
most imperceptibly administered. Some of the portraits look weak 
and superficial, and chalky and crude in colour; and the draperies, 
especially those of Mrs. Ashley and Lord Dover, very slight and 
slovenly ; but there is an elegance in the style of all, and the drawing 
is careful, though often faulty in form. For instance, he makes the 
bosoms of his females flat, and the shoulders round ; Lady Dover looks 
almost hump-backed. These instances prove how much truth painters 
are apt to sacrifice to affectation and conventional mannerism. 


Hayvon has become quite the fashion, since he has had all the 
Cabinet Ministers, and the principal leaders of the Liberal party in 
both Houses, to sit to him for his picture of The Reform Banquet, 
painting for Lord Grey. The sketches that he has made are vigorous 
and characteristic, and the likenesses have given great satisfaction to 
the friends of the parties. The ardent enthusiasm of the painter him- 
self has contributed no less than the spirit and fire of his pencil to 
make friends of his sitters. Encouraged by the success of his sketch 
of Mr. Stanley, he is not only continuing the series of portraits of 
the Reform Ministry, but proposes to extend it so as to include the 
principal political characters of the day. He makes the sketches on 
stone, in a rough and hasty, but forcible and spirited style. The feeling 
of the artist and the fidelity of character evident in the lithograph, 
more than atone for any want of neatness in the pencilling. Every 
one who can appreciate an original sketch, must prefer it to a tame 
copy. Lord Melbourne, a bold and powerful likeness, forms the next 
of the series, which is publishing by Macitran; Lords Althorp, Grey, 
and Brougham will follow. ‘The head of Lord Brougham is the 
only likeness we have seen that conveys the intellectual character of the 
Chancellor’s physiognomy. 

The artists complain of not having sold so many pictures this season 
as usual; and sculptors and architects languish for commissions. The 
cheering monosyllable sop may greet the eye of the anxious artist at the 
old favourite exhibitions less frequently than before; but at the new 
exhibition, that of the Associated Painters in Water Colours in Bond 
Street, the exhibitors may congratulate themselves upon a fair share of 
encouragement from picture-buyers. As exhibitions increase and pic- 
tures and artists multiply, the once favoured few must be content to 
share the public patronage in common with their younger rivals. 


H. B.’s last is a palpable hit (from a lithographic stone) at the Dear 
Duke's folly ; not at his windows, which have been flung at enough. It 
is a portrait of the Duke framed (in a sash window), but not yet glazed. 
The artist has taken panes with the likeness; which has rather a glum 
look, notwithstanding the recent shouts of applause with which the 
Duke was greeted by the little ragamuffin boys who had been seeing 
the soldiers in the Park—perhaps the same who amused themselves 
with pelting at his windows. 

H. B. has also pictured the recent leap of Mr. Stanley out of the 


Jrying-pan of Ireland into the fire of the Colonies; and a Cabinet 


Council assembled at Epsom, the members present at which—viz. 
Earl Grey, Lord Althorp, the Duke of Richmond, and Sir James 
Graham—seem as anxiously intent on the state of the odds, as on other 
occasions on the prospective division-lists of Ayesand Noes. A back 
view of one of those gouty props of the Constitution, the old Country 
Gentlemen, discloses a glimpse of the Cambrian features of Sir Ro- 
bert Vaughan; whose back and shoulders form an ample field covered” 
with broad cloth. 





PANORAMA OF THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


Mr. Burrorp having finished his View of Niagara, which he had 
laid aside to paint that of Antwerp, is exhibiting it, together with the 
latter, in Leicester Square. In the lower circle the visitor may witness 
the effects of the roar of artillery, and in the upper the roar of 
waters. It is agreed on all hands, that a panoramic view is the only 
one that can convey an adequate representation of the stupendous Falls 
of the Niagara; where a vast body of water, three quarters of a mile in 
breadth, rushes headlong over a projecting ledge of rocks to a depth of 
one hundred and fifty feet, at the rate of a hundred millions of tons 
per hour. The falls, forming an irregular semicircle, occupy one half 
of the canvass; and the river below them, and the table rock from 
which the view is taken, the other half. On entering, you are at first 
sight disappointed in the effect of vastness,—as is the case with the first 
view of the real scene; the immense expanse of water diminishes the 
apparent depth of the fall, especially as compared with most other 
cataracts, in which, from the mountain force to the fall of a river, the 
proportions are opposite, their breadth being. less than their height. 
On comparing, however, the immense volume of foaming water with 
the scale of the objects around, particularly the human beings, 
the vastness and grandeur of the scene are apparent, and the 
imagination with very little effort brings the reality in a manner 
before the eye. The great Horse-shoe Fall is immediately in 
the foreground; and you see the agitated surface of the river 
below, from which rises the cloud of spray; intermingled with jets 
or aqueous rockets formed by the rebounding of the water from: 
the rocks beneath. The artist, Mr. Burrorp, painted the picture 
from accurate sketches taken by himself on the spot ; and hehas given 
a faithful portrait of the face of the Great Fall, with all the little varieties 
and freaks of the foaming water. ‘These never vary, except when a 
fragment of rock becomes detached ; because the volume of water is 
so immense as to be scarcely affected by a swell of rain-floods ; and its 
weight and the force of its impulse effectually resist the operation of 








